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THE FIVE FASCISTS 
ROGER SHAW 


HE TERM “fascist” has come into general use since the 

year 1922, when a hitherto unknown person named 
Mussolini, blackshirted, marched victoriously into Rome. His 
motivation was primarily anti-communist, a sort of counter- 
revolution to that launched by Lenin and Trotsky in the red 
year 1917. The new fascism spread like wildfire, to Germany, 
Austria, Poland, the Baltic and Balkan states, even to far- 
away Paraguay. It was denounced by communists and social- 
ists as the last stand of a defunct capitalism, as decadent big 
business hiding behind the sandbags and brass-knuckles of 
hired gangsters. Fascism and the fascists were considered 
something new under the sun. 

In reality, there was nothing very new shout fascism— 
nothing, that is, except the fancy Italian name. It was merely 
high-class, scientific dictatorship, as distinguished from the 
low-grade dictatorships of South America, the banana repub- 
lics, and the Italian renaissance. There had been fascists, off 
and on, for two thousand years; very different from legitimate 
monarchs and democratic republics—from Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs, from Washingtons and Lincolns. Fascism, the 
dictatorial middle-ground, through the ages had had smail re- 
gard for the courtly niceties of kings or for the rule of 51 per 
cent majorities. 

Out of a welter of fascist-like creatures, in the long light 
of history, there have emerged five figures who may be prop- 
erly termed fascist, in the larger sense of that much abused 
word. These five are Julius Caesar, Oliver Cromwell, Na- 
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poleon Bonaparte, and Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler. 
(Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of the greater Napoleon, 
may be considered as an ineffective appendix to that Corsican 
ogre whose illustrious name he bore.) This quintet of dic- 
tators, all of them, have sought to reconcile conflicting elements 
of the right and left by the iron hand; and all of them have 
been supported by a mob spirit which proletarian Marxism, to 
date, has failed to inspire. The triumph of the fascists has 
been a victory for Carlyle—for the “great man” theory of his- 
tory—over the colorless principle of economic determinism 
which is now accepted by the vast majority of theorists and 
writers. It would seem, alas, that the mob prefers the dem- 
agogue to bread-and-butter, Marx notwithstanding. 

In ancient Rome, where the republic was breaking down, 
Julius Caesar came to the fore, a politician turned soldier. The 
republic was dominated by a senatorial oligarchy of wealthy 
capitalists, oligarchs who—like Liberty Leaguers today—took 
their stand on the constitution. Opposition was supplied by 
the legionaries—yeoman farmers for the most part—and by 
conquered colonial populations who did not share in the Roman 
citizenship. Caesar struck largely in the interests of the 
masses, and paradoxically his dictatorship—like that of the 
later emperors—was backed by proletarian elements, while the 
propertied classes remained faithful to the liberal money-bags 
republic which was overthrown. 

Under the Roman republic, dictatorship was quite legal 
and very strictly limited, rather like Article 48 in the constitu- 
tion of republican Germany. Caesar’s assumption of an un- 
limited dictatorship broke the system and led straight into the 
empire. His support came from the leathershirts of his army 
in true fascist style; his murder was at the hands of orthodox 
capitalist politicians whom he was dispossessing. The “lib- 
erating” Brutus was in reality the enemy of those masses 
whom Caesar sought to aid, for the republic cherished by 
Brutus was the tool for exploitation. How little did Patrick 
Henry and Mille. Charlotte Corday understand their economic 
history! 
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Oliver Cromwell beheaded his king on the one hand, and 
crushed the democratic Levellers on the other. He was a 
tyrant with popular sympathies, a rationalist who disliked the 
romantic trappings of the Church of England and its feudal 
aristocracy. He had studied Caesar, and doubtless admired 
him; just as Bonaparte admired Cromwell, Mussolini admired 
Napoleon, and Hitler followed the lead of the idol Mussolini. 
The Puritan republic was a fascist state, ruled by squads of 
irousides and semi-military chiefs. Parliamentarians, who 
had fought their curly king, discovered that there had been far 
more parliamentary procedure under Charles I than under the 
Lord Protector. Hence the restoration of constitutional mon- 
archy in 1660. 

Cromwell was a two-fisted nationalist, as Dutch and Span- 
iards came to realize, and his nationalism was to be reflected 
in the policies of Bonaparte and the post-war fascists. 
Caesar’s nationalism, of course, took the imperialist form and 
in this phase was strikingly modern. Is not the new empire of 
Mussolini neo-Caesarian, and admittedly so? 

Bonaparte became dictator in 1799 and emperor in 1804, 
not by the grace of God, but as a compromise between the ad- 
herents of Bourbon and the red Jacobins. His dictatorial 
policies were rationalistic and forceful, and the old fascist 
game of military conquest was pushed to the fullest extent. 
The Grand Army was his intolerant political party, with the 
opposition outlawed; and during the Hundred Days it was 
Bonaparte and his army—not France—that faced the Allies 
at Waterloo and Quatre Bras and Ligny. Public works— 
ever a fascist program—was the keynote of Napoleonic pro- 
cedure, and the kidnaping of a Pope was quite in keeping with 
the agnostic attributes of fascism. Bonaparte, who ended the 
French revolution, was himself a revolutionary, as are Mus- 
solini and Hitler, as were Caesar and Cromwell—that worthy 
who first garbed the British army in revolutionary red. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, little Napoleon, attempted to 
carry on the legend. He fought Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Mexico, Italy, North Africa, with varying success. First a 
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red, then a presidential dictator, finally a self-made emperor, 
he fulfilled the Napoleonic cycle between 1848 and 1870. Like 
all fascists, he attempted social reform and administrative 
clarification. 

Out of the welter of post-war Italy emerged Benito Mus- 
solini. He defeated revolution with the aid of Fiat and Ag- 
nelli, then himself revolutionized the peninsula fourteen years 
later as he nationalized big business. He drew ex-radicals and 
ex-diehards to his fascist standard, as had Bonaparte, who 
utilized Fouché and the Bourbon émigrés side by side. His 
totalitarian policies reflected those of Cromwell and the Corsi- 
can; his traditional nationalism knew no bounds. All fascists 
are traditionalists in the nationalist sense—adherents of the 
Good Old Days—in contradistinction to Jacobins, Levellers, 
or Bolshevists, who care not for the past, save as it teaches 
salutary lessons in mismanagement. Napoleon fancied him- 
self a Charlemagne; Cromwell, a Saxon tribal chieftain; Mus- 
solini, a Caesar; Hitler, a Thor or Wotan or Arminius. 

And so Hitler, who hates democracy, yet is ultra-dem- 
ocratic, who detests communism, and constantly communizes, 
uniting Junkers and reds in an uncertain totalitarian state, or 
Hitlerreich, has carried ultra-nationalism a step too far—into 
ultra-racism—and this is hardly fascism. For fascism would 
unify all elements within the nation, regardless of race or 
class, whereas the Reichsfuehrer has initiated a race-struggle 
akin to that class-struggle which characterizes the Soviet 
Union. Napoleon and Mussolini sought to win their Catholics 
by concordats, while Hitler antagonizes them as anti-papal. 
Cromwell, in like circumstances, never would have. This is 
not Realpolitik, and fascism is pre-eminently Realpolitik under 
any rationalistic dictator. 

Radicalism is anti-capitalist, anti-feudalist, anti-tradi- 
tionalist. Fascism, through the ages, is traditionalist to the 
ultimate, but (accusations to the contrary) it is non-capitalist 
or even anti-capitalist. For feudal and strong-arm military 
elements dislike capitalism, even as do the profit-hating reds 
and pinks. Fascist suppression of “disorderly” civil liberties 
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means, directly or indirectly, fascist suppression of “profiteer- 
ing” economic liberties. Thus the Civil Liberties Union and 
the Liberty League—fervent foes—are in reality sisters under 
the skin, although unwittingly so. Fascism would destroy 
them both, liberals of left and right. 

Legitimate monarchy—divine right of kings—is dead. 
Republican democracy appears to be on the way out. Caesar, 
Cromwell, and Bonaparte are in the world-saddle through 
their post-war (or pre-war?) reincarnations. The right to 
eat has supplanted the right to think in popular esteem every- 
where; and this metamorphosis has brought back the age-old 
fascist dictator, who has the power to plan meals as well as 
wars. Slavery and security appear preferable to the liberty 
to starve, and hence the decline of rugged individualism 4d la 
Americain. Storm-troopers have taken the place of legion- 
aries, ironsides, and old guards. History, alas, repeats. 

Fascism, through the ages, has been strongly anti-proleta- 
rian and anti-collectivist in the proletarian sense. While it is 
socially democratic—witness the magnificent funeral recently 
accorded to Hitler’s chauffeur—it is ever against organized 
working-class action. 

Caesar well remembered the revolt of the gladiators with 
Spartacus, which had taken place in 73 B.C. under the red 
flag and with slave support. His imperial successors were to 
be faced with mass uprisings by the proletarian Christians, 
with women and slaves as their allies in the best Bolshevik 
manner. Like any modern fascist dictator, Gentle Julius 
socked the rich as he held down the poor. 

Cromwell opposed the radical Levellers and Anabaptists, 
reds of the era, as he attacked church, chivalry, and monarch 
to the right of him. The dreaded Anabaptists had already 
engineered a weird communistic city-state at Munster in Low 
Germany; they sought to stir themselves in England against 
the Puritan business men who upheld the ironside régime. 
Regicide Oliver cracked down on such proletarians in his 
totalitarian England. 

Bonaparte had helped to finish off F. N. Babeuf, single 
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outstanding communist of the capitalistic French revolution, 
and he detested the red Jacobins, petty-bourgeois tradesmen 
and proletarian sansculottes of old Paris. The revolution had 
abolished guilds—those primitive trade-unions—as well as the 
great feudal estates of the noblesse. Napoleon, opposed to col- 
lective bargaining, carried on in the best demagogic and fascist 
manner. His nephew—Napoleon III—rose from the ashes of 
a red collectivist abortion in 1848, opposed by labor to the left, 
legitimatists to the right. 

Mussolini came to power, allegedly, fighting communism. 
Reds had seized the factories of North Italy in 1920, menaced 
the status quo it was said. Hence the blackshirt anti-revolu- 
tion of ’22, followed by the brownshirt anti-revolution of ’33. 
Iron Duce and Man of Munich alike outlawed strikes, did 
away with trade-unions. Both were against free labor, as 
they taxed and regimented capital beyond laissez faire recog- 
nition. Hitler’s excuse was communist gains in the Reichstag 
election of November, three months prior to his chancellor- 
ship, plus the manufactured fire in the Reichstag building, 
which came the February thereafter. Hitler, like every other 
fascist, detests labor but likes laborers. Woodrow Wilson, be 
it remembered, at the other end of the scale, was very fond of 
humanity but disliked humans. Mr. Wilson was anything but 
a fascist. 

As for the socialists, red and pink, they much prefer cap- 
italism to socialization if socialization is sponsored by the 
wrong people, i.e., by the fascists. There is, too, nothing new 
about this. Cromwell, for one, much preferred the “pagan” 
hosts of Islam and Judah to his fellow Christians of Rome. 

Russia perhaps is showing fascist tendencies, as this is 
written. The Red army now boasts of five full-fledged field- 
marshals. Patriotism is encouraged, as distinguished from 
the erstwhile internationalist slogans, and Stalin orates on the 
Soviet Fatherland rather than on the world proletariat, as once 
was the case. Abortion has been done away with, family life 
—that fascist-traditionalist fetish—is being lauded to the 
skies, and the Stakhanov system in industry is a sugar-coated 
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speed-up which appears to have shocked union-minded visiting 
delegates from the British Labor party. 

The Soviet Union is far more a totalitarian state than are 
the avowedly fascist lands of Germany and Italy. Fascist 
methods of direct action have long been in vogue in Russia, 
although the Russian ideal continues to be humanitarian 
rather than professionally patriotic. Further, visiting com- 
munists from abroad are no longer included in the Russian 
Communist party, as was formerly the case—the Russian 
Marxians are becoming nationalistic and exclusive. 

Lenin, however, cannot be classed with the fascists of his- 
tory—with its Caesars, Bonapartes, and Hitlers. His place is 
rather with Christ, Mohammed, and Mary Baker Eddy, even 
with Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vienna. What his red heirs are 
doing at Moscow—their trend to fascism, if such it be—can- 
not detract from the missionary zeal of this possibly greatest 
and certainly most anti-fascist of all modern men. 
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A BIRTHDAY LETTER TO HORACE 
ALICE FREDA BRAUNLICH 


ECAUSE, Quintus Horatius, you have for many years 

heightened my energies and charmed my leisure hours, 
may I add one letter more to those which are greeting you 
upon your two-thousandth birthday? This letter comes to you 
from a land which lies far beyond your Happy Islands in the 
unimagined West, from a land which was undiscovered until 
fifteen hundred years after the mortal part of you had left 
the earth. 

In spite of intervening millennia and seas, my country has 
the same wants as the Italy you loved. We Americans, too, 
have fought in a great war which has crumbled our ideals and 
shattered our fortunes. We need you to redefine for us the 
good and to inspire us to steadfastness in its pursuit. In 
order to vivify our energies and enrich our leisure, we should 
learn from you how to combine the earnestness of the Stoics 
with an Epicurean faculty for enjoyment. 

Above all, we Americans need your counsel of moderation. 
Whether because of our abrupt climate and its effect on our 
temperaments, or because of the wealth which nature has 
lavished on our continent and for which, not heeding your 
sensible “gold undiscovered and so better lodged,” we have 
stretched out greedy hands, we tend, as a people, to excesses. 
It would be well for us to write upon our hearts your phrase, 
“the golden mean.” 

Worthy of being cherished too, are “Remember still to 
keep mind calm in hardship,” and “If luckless now, your lot 
will change tomorrow.” These utterances of yours might 
well be the reaction of a gallant soul to the depression from 
which the world is suffering now. They have heartened me 
in more than one black hour. 

The manner of your poetry is no less arresting than its 
matter. And of all the qualities of your style, the skill with 
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which you embody abstract thought in concrete form is to me 
the most remarkable. 

An excellent example is the ode, one of my favorites, which 
begins: “Quo me, Bacche, rapis, tui Plenum?” Nowhere 
else in literature is the rapture of poetic inspiration so 
completely realized. The opening question gives in six words 
the passivity and the frenzy of the creative mood. A suc- 
ceeding question sweeps us into the ecstatic solitude of wood- 
land grottoes. Presently, on wave after wave of rhythm, 
we are lifted to the far, unclouded vision which comes to the 
poet when the fervor of creation wholly possesses him. All 
this and more you have achieved through the richness of your 
vowel music, through a judicious use of rhetorical devices, 
through the clash of sentence rhythm against meter, and, 
above all, through the image of the bacchante who, having 
followed her god and the god of your inspiration up the dark 
mountain-side, now stands upon the ridges, gazing forth in 
rapture on the moonlit snowy fields of Thrace, the Hebrus 
River, and Mount Rhodope traversed by barbaric feet. The 
ending of the poem is tranquil but leaves us still upon the 
heights: 

Its tranquil close contributes not a little to the perfection 
of the Regulus Ode, the greatest poem of them all. Devotion 
which leads a man deliberately to accept torture and death for 
the sake of his fatherland—your muse has risen to the full 
stature of this heroic theme. There is nothing in the entire 
realm of art more exalted or more deeply moving than this ode. 

In the Great War, Quintus Horatius, many a man on 
either side of the struggle went to his death with these words 
of yours on his lips: “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

Though you honor the hero, you hate war, or at any rate 
the kind of war in which you yourself fought, civil war. 
You did well to throw away your shield after Philippi. But 
we have not yet learned the lesson, implicit in the history of 
Greece and Rome, that war, or at least fratricidal war, such as 
that between Athens and Sparta, or such as the terrible strug- 
gle in which you took part and which you later so earnestly 
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deplored, destroys not only life but also that which gives life 
value. Today every war is fratricidal. First the Stoics and 
after them another great teacher proclaimed that all men are 
brothers; and in the course of more than two thousand years 
the idea has become a commonplace. Yet we still make war. 
We are building battleships more powerful and swift than 
any which your Roman engineers could in their most fantastic 
dreams have imagined. With diabolical efficiency we are 
using the achievements of science for destructive ends. More 
pertinent now than when you launched it is your attack on 
human enterprise: 
Bold to endure whatever comes, mankind 
Rushes in disobedience through ways of sin. 
Daedalus tried 
The unsubstantial air on wings not given man. 
The toil of Hercules broke through the gates of hell. 
No path is steep 
For mortals. Heaven itself in folly we assail, 


Our guilt forbidding Jupiter to lay aside 
His wrathful bolts. 


You would not approve of our soaring ships or of any other 
invention which leaves mankind still in the moral state which 
incited you to prophesy: 

Our fathers’ age, worse than our grandsires’, bore 


Degenerate us, soon to beget a race 
Yet more corrupt. 


I wonder why you ended your sequence of patriotic odes 
on that despairing note. Were you trying to shame the offend- 
ers into reform? Do you hold with Dean Inge that the lash 
of pessimism is a more effective means of converting hardened 
sinners than is kindly suasion? 

What gentle advice you give your friends! I like especially 
your letter to Tibullus, with the concluding lines: 


By hope and worry, fear and wrath beset, 

Believe each day that dawns on you the last. 

The unhoped-for hour will come, a welcome gift. 
Me you'll find sleek, when you’re in want of laughs, 
From Epicurus’ herd a porkling fat. 
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Since you enjoy laughing at yourself, you’ll not mind my 
confessing that I can never read without a smile any of your 
allusions to your escape from the falling tree. It is because 
you are a bachelor and have few cares that this event seems 
so important. You'll not mind my smiling; for you chuckled 
when you wrote the detailed account of that lower world which 
you barely escaped entering. All the same, I am glad you 
were careful not to tell what tree it was that nearly murdered 
you. I love trees, as you do; but I should have grown to hate 
that tree and all its family. 

Though you have not paid my sex the compliment of taking 
to yourself a wife, you withhold from women neither your 
admiration nor your sympathy. To the heroic qualities of 
Cleopatra you give ardent praise, even while you are celebrat- 
ing her defeat at the hands of Octavian. But your unqualified 
approval is reserved for the wholesome women of rural Italy, 
such as the sunburnt Apulian who milks the cows on her hus- 
band’s farm, or the stern Sabine matron at whose bidding her 
manly sons gather up faggots when sunset ushers in the wel- 
come hour of rest. It was to cheer a country lass that you 
wrote these verses: 

Touching the altar if the hand 
Is pure, 
No costly victim is more bland 
To charm away the hearth-gods’ ire 


Than holy meal 
And salt that crackles in the fire. 


Of your lighter odes, the monologue of Neobule is to me 
the most enjoyable. How understandingly you express her 
resentment of the conventions that thwart her love for the 
handsome and athletic Hebrus! And how facile is your use 
of the exacting Ionic meter! 

The poem of Alcaeus which served as your model has been 
lost, except for one verse; and indeed very little either of his 
work or of Sappho’s has survived to the present day. That 
our loss is not greater still, we owe in part to you: your muse 
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has saved from Libitina’s clutches both yourself and, incor- 
porated in your Odes, some portion of Greek lyric poetry. 

As the great lyricists of Greece influenced you, so have 
you in turn exerted influence. No one has successfully im- 
itated the elusive charm of your style (though Ronsard, who, 
like you, flourished at a time when his native language had not 
yet been molded into complex measures and who studied you 
as zealously as you studied Sappho and Alcaeus, came sur- 
prisingly near to this unattainable goal). Yet most of the 
important European men of letters of the last two thousand 
years were acquainted with your work and usually followed 
your advice—to the neglect of which is due the abundant 
growth of weeds in this year’s crop of books: 


Use often the eraser, would you write 
What shall deserve rereading. 


The diction of many of those writers was enriched by loving 
familiarity with your delicate vowel and consonant harmonies, 
your varied rhythmical effects, your unfailing choice of the 
right word, your sparing use of adjectives and of all adventi- 
tious ornament, your expressive verbs, and, in short, that 
blending of grace and vigor which is the essence of your art. 

Yet, writer of genius that you are, you have not achieved 
your dearest purpose when you have become an acknowledged 
master of style. Your idea of the poet’s function is a more 
exalted one. It was with the intention not of teaching men to 
write well but of inspiring them to live nobly that you de- 
clared: 


Songs never heard before, 
The Muses’ priest to maids and lads I sing. 


I wish, Quintus Horatius, that throughout this year the 
whole world might celebrate your anniversary in the way 
which you yourself would choose. Even more than as a lord 
of language, I wish we might honor you as a sagacious and 
inspired poet-priest; honor you by following from day to day 
your example and counsel. If we were to pay you this tribute, 
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we should grow in sincerity and poise. We should learn to 
smile at the rebuffs of fortune. We should never bow down 
before wealth or position, nor should we court the favor of 
the fickle mob. In personal and in political life, sturdy inde- 
pendence would be ours, free from arrogance; high loyalty, 
free from self-righteousness. And we should win your crown- 
ing grace of humor. i 
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EARMARKING SAVINGS FOR EDUCATION 
HOWARD DOUGLAS DOZIER 


I 


HESE PARAGRAPHS are addressed to all those who 

must save for their children’s college education. The 
immediate occasion for this article is the poignant experience 
I have had during the last few years in listening to laments 
over losses, a goodly number of which have ended after this 
fashion: “And what makes it all the harder is that most of 
what is gone we had intended for John’s and Mary’s educa- 
tion.” As events have turned out, much of the loss suffered 
by those of moderate means, perhaps most of it, would have 
been avoided had the savings earmarked for education been 
turned over for safekeeping to the institutions which do the 
educating. But such a program is altogether too simple in its 
appeal. It lacks glamour. Most of us demand more financial 
trappings. As yet we have too little faith to believe that the 
surest way to get what we save for is to set our savings to pro- 
ducing it. If we as individuals did have this faith, and lived 
by it, the amount of misdirected social capital would grow 
measurably less. Lack of faith in this economic axiom has led 
us rather to commit our savings for education to those institu- 
tions whose peculiar province it is to recommit them, not to 
the production of educational opportunities and facilities, of 
which there are too few, but to the building of railroads, the 
erection of industrial plants, and the financing of commercial 
and real estate enterprises, of which there is, comparatively 
at least, no dearth. 

The outcome of this policy has been that when the time 
arrived for recalling savings for education in order to apply 
them to the purpose for which they were intended, they were 
gone altogether, or else had shrunk to the point of insuff- 
ciency. Our “savings for education” and our savings all went 
up in the same smoke. 
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But now we are chastened, more docile, and by no means 
so cocksure as we were ten years ago that the promises of 
industrial and financial concerns, or even those of some gov- 
ernments, to repay present dollars with future ones are surer 
of fulfillment than are the obligations of educational institu- 
tions to repay savings for education with the means of educa- 
tion. 

If the last decade has taught us one fact it is that those 
who saved with singleness of purpose saw with a clearer vision 
than did those of money-logged minds who looked with green 
eyes through glasses etched with dollar marks. So long as 
the purpose for which money is saved dominates the money 
itself the saver is more inclined than otherwise to resort with 
his savings to that type of institution which itself feels a con- 
cern that the purpose be attained. Now that we have got our 
heads down out of the clouds with the golden linings and have 
become more realistic about the prosaic and all-important job 
of making a living, we are asking ourselves whether there is 
not some place somewhere or some arrangement of some sort 
whereby we can earmark effectively the money we set aside 
with which to college-educate our children. I am glad to 
answer that there is, and it is my purpose to describe some 
of the machinery which has been set up in the last half-dozen 
years for the purpose of aiding those who, like the writer, are 
face to face with the problem of getting together, and keeping 


if they can, enough money to see their children through col- - 


lege. 

The first plan is the Tuition Savings Trust Fund. One of 
these is already in operation at Princeton, and another is being 
discussed among the alumnae of one of the outstanding col- 
leges for women. These two will suffice as a pattern for a 
general discussion of all. 

Under the Princeton plan all who will, whether alumni or 
not, may create a beneficial interest in a trust fund by deposit- 
ing ten dollars a month, or any multiple of that amount. The 
money thus paid in is credited to the account of the depositor, 
who names the beneficiary in whose behalf the saving is being 
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undertaken. If in the fullness of time the beneficiary turns 
out to be college material, matriculates at Princeton, and be- 
haves himself after he gets there, he may be fortunate enough 
to find a part, or even all, of his college expenses provided for 
in advance, a most unusual event in college finance as most of 
us have known it. If, however, the beneficiary should go loco 
from the standpoint of Princetonians, turn Yale-minded, and 
remain there, Princeton still stands ready to pay his bills in 
New Haven as long as the trust fund of which he is the 
beneficiary holds out. But what is even stranger still, if “he” 
happens to be “she,” and therefore ineligible to enjoy the 
privileges afforded by Princeton, that university will pay 
Smith or some other good college for women for overcoming 
that irremediable dispensation of nature. 

Now merely by way of indicating possibilities, let it be 
suggested that if Yale and Smith, along with Princeton, had 
in operation plans of their own, each could look after the 
wards of the other and effect settlement by clearing accounts. 
None of them would have to worry much about the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, the quarter of the business cycle, or presi- 
dential election years, so far as these contracts were concerned. 
It would take more than any or all of these upheavals com- 
bined to disrupt this relationship so long as these institutions 
continued; and judged from the past, they will be at their 
respective stands for some time yet. 

Under the educational savings plan here dissected, or 
under any other according to which payments are made in ad- 
vance, unexpended balances accumulate in the treasury. Prior 
to their use for the purpose for which they are intended, they 
are subject to investment or to use. In order to indicate the 
uses to which the educational trust fund may be put, I should 
like to quote here from the declaration of trust which gives the 
details of the Princeton plan: 

The University will invest and reinvest the said funds in United States 
Government securities or in such manner and form as it may determine 
in its absolute discretion. It is authorized to combine such funds with 


other Tuition Savings Trust Funds, but neither the general funds nor 
the credit of Princeton University shall be in any wise subject to any 
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liability hereunder. It shall collect the income and retain the same to be 
added to and used as a part of the general scholarship fund of Princeton 
University. 


I italicize the words “general scholarship” in this quotation 
for the reason that I shall revert to this particular provision 
in the Princeton plan a little later when I come to analyze that 
being considered by the college for women already mentioned. 

Any plan of saving for education which does not recognize 
certain contingencies and fails to make provision against them 
is too visionary to be either appealing or practicable. For in- 
stance, not all children for whose college education parents 
save go to college. Moreover, conditions may and do arise 
which make it wise and justifiable to divert funds set aside 
for education to other purposes. The trust agreement under 
the Princeton plan meets this situation by including in its 
terms a provision whereunder any participant who desires to 
revoke the trust can do so by giving thirty days’ notice of his 
intention. In case of revocation the deposit is payable at the 
option of the University in either cash or in United States 
Government bonds at their par value. If repayment is de- 
sired in facilities for education these are forthcoming from 
the University, whose stock-in-trade they are. Nothing could 
be safer than a deposit in this trust fund. It is inconceivable 
that a great university should default on a contract drawn in 
terms of the very instruction which it itself produces, or in 
shelter of which it is already possessed. If, on the other hand, 
repayment is not demanded in terms of education, then either 
cash or the bonds in which the unexpended balance presumably 
is to be kept will be forthcoming. No contract drawn in dol- 
lars between two business or financial concerns, however pros- 
perous or solvent, to exchange present dollars for future ones 
could be more-certain of fulfillment, and few as certain. 

But not all the virtue of an arrangement of this sort lies 
with the institution; some of it is to be found in the character 
of the saver. He evidences a keener interest in the objective 
of his saving than he does in the increment on his savings. 
Such a course pursued with respect even to that portion of 
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one’s savings sacred to education may seem preposterous to 
some. But before they judge too harshly, let them write their 
name on a card and set opposite it their loss on investments 
during the last seven years and all the interest they have re- 
ceived during their whole lifetime. 

There can be no fallacy in a parent’s committing his sons 
and his savings for education to the same institution. 


II 


Mention was previously made of the fact that one of the 
colleges for women has been giving consideration also to the 
possibilities of establishing a tuition savings fund. The one 
now being explored by the alumnae embodies most of the fun- 
damental principles contained in that in operation at Prince- 
ton. Among these are the provisions for periodic payments, 
withdrawals, foregoing interest, and the payment of tuition 
fees of beneficiaries who happen to go to other colleges. It 
differs, however, in this important respect: It provides special 
scholarships for the daughters of deceased members rather 
than general scholarships as provided in the Princeton plan. 
The alumnae contemplate asking the college whether it will 
accept the moneys paid in under the plan, administer the fund 
and account for it separately, and either invest or itself use 
any unexpended balance, and, in return for the use or in ex- 
change for the interest, award tuition-paying scholarships to 
the daughters of deceased members of the fund. Assurance 
on the part of the college as definite as this, is tantamount to a 
species of insurance by it. This would be the equivalent of its 
underwriting the tuition of all daughters coming under the 
plan. Should it underwrite the scholarship thus, any one of 
three courses would be open to it. 

It could invest the unexpended balance of the fund and 
collect the interest, crediting the interest to it and charging 
such scholarships as were from time to time awarded. In 
reality, the college would be in possession of two funds: one 
paid in by surviving depositors, against which would be 
charged the tuition fees of daughters of surviving members, 
and another special fund to which would be credited all in- 
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terest collected from the investment of the corpus, and charged 
such scholarships as were awarded to the daughters of de- 
ceased alumnae or members, in accordance with the under- 
writing portion of the agreement. 

If such an arrangement as this should seem to be too rigid, 
a more informal one could be entered into whereunder the 
college itself might use, rather than invest, any unexpended 
balance and in return create a moral obligation against itself 
of providing free instruction to the daughters of deceased 
members. 

Whichever of these methods should be followed, the col- 
lege would have to keep a sufficient portion of the fund liquid 
to meet withdrawals of those who found it impossible to re- 
main contributing members of the fund. The withdrawals 
would be in cash or in the securities, say government bonds, in 
which the fund was kept. 

What has been said thus far has to do with a bipartate 
working relationship between the college and the members of 
the trust agreement. A third possibility exists. This in- 
volves the calling in of an expert third party to assume the 
responsibility resting on the college under either of the plans 
heretofore suggested. This third party is the insurance com- 
pany, whose special province it is to underwrite life plans. If 
the college should not feel warranted in guaranteeing that 
daughters of deceased members of the fund would receive 
their instruction free of charge to themselves, it could employ 
an insurance company to guarantee it, and pay the bill out of 
interest collected from the investment of the unexpended bal- 
ance. Under an arrangement of this sort the college would 
serve largely as the accounting and fiscal agent for the fund. 

Now by way of illustrating concretely what would happen 
and particularly the cost of underwriting the scholarship guar- 
antee, let us resort to some interesting figures. To that end 
let us start with a group of ten thirty-year-old alumnae all of 
whom, we will suppose, live to see their plan fulfilled; their ten 
six-year-old daughters will enter their freshman year at 
eighteen and finish their senior year at twenty-one, receiving 
during their residence a total of forty years’ instruction, 
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valued by the college at $20,000. From the standpoint of the 
savers this is $166.67 per year per daughter, or approximately 
$14 per month. From the standpoint of the college, however, 
it is an income of $1,667 per year to continue for twelve years 
before any claim is made against it. The annual receipt of 
this amount accumulated at 314 per cent interest results in a 
fund of $25,200 at the end of the period. This amount is 
greater by $5,200 than the $20,000 in deposits and is in the 
nature of an underwriting fee. 

In practice, of course, the plan would not work perfectly. 
Some members might drop out, in which case the fund would 
not reach the $20,000 mark. By the same token, though, the 
number of annual scholarships dependent upon it would drop 
below forty. Likewise the interest received by the college 
would fall short of $5,200, but, also, the number of daughters 
of deceased members to be cared for by the fund would grow 
correspondingly less. In any case, however, the interest re- 
ceived would be more than sufficient to meet the contingencies, 
as may be shown by introducing the insurance company to 
shoulder them. 

Should the college approach an insurance company and re- 
quest an estimate of what the latter would charge the former 
for relieving it of its responsibilities, it would receive a 
memorandum containing a table somewhat like this: 


The college will pay 

The college will the insurance com- 

Ten alumnae term group in- pany in premiums at 

will pay $167 sure 10 alumnae $8.75 per $1,000 of 

each for 12 years for insurance 

$1,667 $20,000 $175 
16,666 146 
14,999 131 
8,331 73 


; Total premiums paid during 12 years.............+++$1,137 
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It will be observed that the total amount of premiums nec- 
essary for the insuring of the plan is $1,137, a surprisingly 
small sum judged merely by appearances. But it must be re- 
membered that the portion of the $20,000 paid in each year 
and deposited with the fund needs no further insurance. It is 
already in hand. Furthermore, the amount of insurance per 
fund member is small. As the fund grows larger from year 
to year the remainder of the $20,000 which must be insured 
grows smaller. Insurance premiums in the amount of $1,137 
deducted from the $5,200 in interest received by the college 
would leave in its hands $4,063 for its services as accounting 
and fiscal agent, or for extra-actuarial contingencies. 

Should the college resort to the insurance company, it 
would of course designate itself as the irrevocable beneficiary, 
and in the case of the death of a contributing member would 
become automatically the executor possessed of funds ear- 
marked for the payment of the tuition of a particular ward, 
funds wherewith to pay itself or some other institution for the 
instruction sought. Under such a plan the chances that funds 
held in trust for education would be squandered or lost would 
be reduced to the merest improbability. 

As yet, however, a plan whereunder the insurance company 
becomes a party to a tripartate arrangement of this sort 
remains of the substance of things hoped for. No such close- 
ness of working relationship exists between insurance com- 
panies and colleges as exists either between insurance com- 
panies and parents for whose children’s college education the 
companies offer a financial plan of their own, or as exists 
between parents who furnish the children and the colleges 
which undertake to educate them. In the triangle of interest 
whose vertices are parents, colleges, and insurance companies, 
the side running from insurance companies to colleges remains 
as of this date hardly more than a dotted line signifying 
possibilities. 

III 

Let us turn now from plans whose principals are parents 

and colleges to an analysis of those developed between in- 
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surance companies and parents of college-bound sons and 
daughters. This working relationship pivots on a contract 
which matures in money at the time when the child reaches 
college age. 

Not all the different types of educational life insurance 
policies could be touched upon in a single paper. In this I 
shall give in some detail the provisions of only one, the so- 
called juvenile policy. 

I have before me the terms and cost of one of these offered 
by one of the best, though not one of the largest, of our Amer- 
ican companies. The juvenile policy is a means of buying on 
the installment plan the wherewithal for a college education, 
but not the education. This is an important limitation. The 
installments are payable in advance. This policy is a four- 
year endowment contract whereunder the four principal sums 
are so arranged as to fall due, one at the beginning of each of 
the four college years. In practice, four contracts are drawn 
in such a way that the sum named in each falls due one year 
later than its immediate predecessor. Insurance companies 
which sell these policies consider each new baby as a new pros- 
pect, and make an effort to induce parents to purchase the in- 
surance at as early an age as possible, in order that the annual 
premiums may be as small as possible. They do not offer the 
juvenile policy after a child is far past nine years. 

In order to give some idea of the actual cost, and the com- 
parative cost in the case of delay in purchasing the policy, I 
may state that the premium per thousand dollars on a policy 
maturing at age seventeen, purchased before a child is six 
months old, is approximately $48 a year, and that on a like 
policy maturing when he is eighteen it is approximately $44. 
The premiums on those policies designed to fall due at the 
beginning of the junior year and at the beginning of the senior 
year are $42 and $40, respectively, equal all told to about $15 
a month during the saving period. 

The annual premiums on similar policies purchased during 
the first half of a child’s sixth year range from $74 to $58, 
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making an average monthly payment of $21 during the sav- 
ings period. 

This type of policy, while designed primarily to emphasize 
and encourage savings for a special purpose, provides also two 
unique insurance features: It insures the life of the child and 
it may be made to insure the program also. The amount of 
insurance in force on the child during his earlier years is com- 
paratively small but gradually increases until eventually, gen- 
erally in the tenth year, the amount of protection in force is 
equal to the amount of insurance payable at maturity. This 
graduation of the amount of insurance in force is in part an 
actuarial matter but is mainly for the purpose of emphasizing 
the savings feature, which after all is the main point. This 
arrangement is logical because a child has no dependents to 
protect. 

Not so his father. In addition to his other obligations, the 
father undertakes to see his child through college. He resorts 
to insurance to aid him in carrying out his plan, but unless he 
can insure the plan, his death before the goal is reached dis- 
rupts it. To avoid such a catastrophe the companies which 
have devised this plan have arranged also for the insurance of 
its fulfillment. A thirty-year-old father, for instance, by the 
additional annual payment of some $15 or $16 can pass the 
responsibility of seeing the plan through on to the insurance 
company. Should the father die, all premiums cease and the 
principal amounts together with interest from the time of his 
death will be paid under the same conditions and at the same 
time as if he had lived. The father thus projects his earning 
power beyond his power to earn, and leaves as a part of his 
estate a definite sum for the education of his child. But in the 
meantime the funds intended for education have not been in 
use for the production of education. 

The impetus which the earmarking of funds for education 
has gained as a result of the recent depression may be judged 
by the experience of the company whose juvenile policy I have 
used for purposes of illustration. The company first offered 
this type of policy in September, 1929. It now has well over 
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a thousand of them in force for approximately a million and 
a quarter dollars. These policies represent a declaration of 
purpose on the part of these parents to save upwards of fifty 
thousand dollars a year and earmark it as best they can for 
education. But this lacks much of being the whole story. 
This company has other contracts looking to the same end, and 
many of the larger companies also have their own peculiar 
educational contracts. All in all, a vast amount of money is 
being segregated for this particular purpose. The amount so 
saved represents educational capital to the use of which the 
educational institutions which must furnish the education have 
some moral right. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? As 
already pointed out, the juvenile life insurance policy provides 
the savings and insures the savings plan. It makes funds saved 
for college available at college age and stops there. The col- 
lege savings trust fund, providing term-life insurance for 
fund members and making the college the beneficiary, guaran- 
tees that not only will the funds be available for college at col- 
lege age, but also that during the savings period they will be 
in the hands of the college which is to do the educating or have 
it done by another. Such a fund guaranteeing both the ac- 
cumulation and its expenditure for the production of the edu- 
cation sought, would give colleges access to a vast reserve for 
education from which they are now all but excluded. Such a 
fund would out-insure the insurance companies themselves. 


IV 


Herein no attempt has been made to resolve the controver- 
sial questions as to whether much of the sacrifice involved in 
saving for education is unwarranted and fruitless; whether we 
here in the United States do not set more store by formal col- 
lege education than we should; and whether our institutions of 
higher learning are that in reality or merely glorified country 
clubs habituating large numbers of young people to four years 
of luxury such as most of them will never enjoy again, while 
exposing them only slightly to a minimum of mental stimulus. 
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For present purposes let all this be so. Let all college degrees 
be fetishes, and Ph.D.’s particularly worthless. Let the Phi 
Beta Kappa key be a vulgar emblem of supposed attainment, 
appended conspicuously to the watch chain out of sheer vanity. 
Still the fact remains that many hundreds of thousands of 
parents take a high-school course for granted and think it 
worth while to strive to get together, and keep if they can, 
enough money to see their children through college. As these 
think in their hearts so are they, and it is to them I write. 
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JOHN HORNE TOOKE: CHAMPION OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONISTS 


MINNIE CLARE YARBOROUGH 


HE YEAR 1936 marks the two hundredth anniversary 

of the birth of John Horne Tooke, who, though little 
known today, achieved considerable reputation in his own age 
not only as a pioneer English philologist but as an energetic 
reformer. While posterity remembers him chiefly as the au- 
thor of a forbidding treatise on language, published under 
the misleading title of The Diversions of Purley, any review 
of his versatile career must center about his political activi- 
ties, to which he subordinated all other interests. “No man out 
of office all his life, and out of parliament all but a few months 
of its later period,” writes Lord Brougham, “ever acted so 
conspicuous a part in the political warfare of his times as 
Horne Tooke.” 

In America, certainly, the bicentennial of this incorrigible 
reformer should not pass unnoticed, for he alone among 
Englishmen in public life was prosecuted and imprisoned for 
his championship of the struggling Colonists. So prominent 
indeed was the role which he played in the American crisis 
and in practically every other public conflict of the day that to 
consider his active career is to study the political history of 
his period. 

His dissatisfaction with his calling as a churchman, the 
stormy era in which he lived, and a natural inclination for 
public life were influential in making him the cantankerous and 
belligerent agitator which he became. 

John Horne (it was only in middle life that he adopted 
the name of his patron, William Tooke) was born in West- 
minster on June 25. From his father, who was a well-to-do 
poulterer, he inherited his independent and combative spirit, 
for the elder John Horne was not one to permit any infringe- 
ment of his rights as an Englishman. On one notable occasion 
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he even brought suit against the Prince of Wales after the 
Prince’s officers, who were seeking an opening to the street 
through the poulterer’s grounds, had cut a door without ask- 
ing his consent. After winning his case, he very graciously 
offered the Prince the use of his doorway, and the Prince, in 
return for this courtesy, made him purveyor of poultry to his 
household, an honor for which the tradesman paid dearly, as 
Prince Frederick died owing him a large sum of money, which 
George II refused to pay. 

John, the poulterer’s youngest son, was the favorite of his 
parents, who, recognizing his unusual abilities, provided him 
with every educational advantage. At the age of eight he was 
enrolled at Westminster and two years later he was sent to 
Eton. In the latter institution, where he associated with the 
sons of the wealthy and aristocratic, his humble birth, it ap- 
pears, caused him no little embarrassment. Once, for example, 
when his companions were boasting of their distinguished 
lineage, one declaring that he was the son of a baronet, an- 
other that he was the son of an earl, and still another that he 
was the son of a duchess, he was asked to give an account 
of his origin. He admitted that there were no titles in his 
family, but, under more rigid questioning, stated finally that 
his father was “an eminent Turkey merchant.” His ingenious 
reply, which evidently satisfied his snobbish tormentors, puts 
one in mind of the amusing story of a shoemaker’s son who 
was ambitious for high social standing at Yale. In reply to 
inquiries as to his father’s occupation, this resourceful stu- 
dent of Colonial days is reported to have replied that his fa- 
ther was “upon the bench.” 

At the age of nineteen Horne entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he applied himself so enthusiastically to his 
studies that in three years he received with honors the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Before leaving college, Horne, who had 
no inclination to accede to his parents’ wishes by becoming a 
churchman, had enrolled himself as a member of the Inner 
Temple to prepare for a more congenial calling, and after his 
graduation, while still undecided as to his future, he tried 
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school teaching for a brief period. Eventually he reluctantly 
consented to please his family by taking holy orders. Hardly 
had he settled down, however, in the parish to which he had 
been assigned after his ordination in 1759, before he resigned 
his charge and took up his residence in the Inner Temple, there, 
as he expressed it, “to eat his way to the bar.” 

Among the legal aspirants with whom he associated while 
keeping his terms were John Dunning, who was later to be- 
come his defender, and Lloyd Kenyon, who was to become his 
judge. Had Horne been admitted to the bar, he might have at- 
tained greater distinction than either of his companions, whose 
natural endowments were no greater than his, but he was des- 
tined never to enter a profession, in which he might have risen 
to eminence. In compliance with the wishes of his father, who 
had never approved of his legal studies, he once more aban- 
doned the law to take further orders in the Church. 

Horne, who was ordained a priest in 1760, was even less 
suited to his high calling than Swift had been earlier in the 
century. In a period, however, notorious for its complacency 
in religious matters and its lack of spirituality, his unfitness 
for his holy office caused him no uneasiness, and at New 
Brentford, a living purchased for him by his father, he prob- 
ably served his parishioners more acceptably than the average 
clergyman of the day. For the sake of his flock he even made 
an elementary study of medicine and ministered to their physi- 
cal needs, the assistance he rendered them in this manner prov- 
ing far more efficacious, he was wont to say, than his spiritual 
offices. In an age when many of the clergy drank heavily he 
was, during these early years, a model of sobriety, and he was, 
furthermore, his early biographer assures us, a very cautious 
gambler. Extravagantly fond of cards, however, he spent 
Sunday afternoon at the whist table, choosing as the scene of 
his unclerical pastime a room with windows opening on the 
street, where he played in full view of his astonished parish- 
ioners. 

This eccentric and worldly minded clergyman, who had 
never been ambitious for promotion in the Church, was soon 
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more occupied with public affairs than with the performance 
of his clerical duties. In the political crisis precipitated by the 
return to England of the exiled John Wilkes, who, though, un- 
pardoned for a series of offenses against the Government, 
boldly announced his candidacy for the House as represent- 
ative for Middlesex, Horne could not remain silent and in- 
active. The repeated attempts that had been made by the Ad- 
ministration to punish Wilkes for his daring criticism of gov- 
ernmental policies had made a hero of a demagogue and had 
aroused Horne to enthusiastic support of the popular cause. 

After narrowly escaping prosecution for publishing a vio- 
lent satire against the Administration, Horne had traveled 
abroad and in Paris had met Wilkes, with whom he had 
become so intimate that on returning to his parish, in 1767, he 
had entrusted to Wilkes the fashionable costumes which he 
was in the habit of donning on his continental vacations. Upon 
his sudden reappearance in England the following year, Wilkes 
found in his new acquaintance an indispensable ally. Un- 
moved by the entreaties and remonstrances of his family and 
his friends, Horne threw himself whole-heartedly into the 
Middlesex campaign, on one memorable occasion so far for- 
getting himself as to exclaim in the presence of his parish- 
ioners that “in a cause so just and holy he would dye his black 
coat red.” Though a variety of circumstances led to the vic- 
tory of Wilkes at the polls, he owed his success very largely to 
the indefatigable labors in his behalf of the minister of New 
Brentford. 

Of the excitement that accompanied this remarkable elec- 
tion there is abundant testimony. In a letter to his son, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who witnessed the popular demonstrations, 
writes that on practically every door and window within five 
miles of London, the magic words “Wilkes and Liberty” were 
inscribed. Travelers, we learn, were required to descend from 
their coaches to exclaim: “Wilkes and Liberty!” a phrase 
which was so popular that a wit of the day, it is said, began 
one of his letters: “I take Wilkes and Liberty to assure you,” 
etc. Even the young prince, the future George IV, is reported 
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to have rushed into his royal father’s presence shouting, 
“Wilkes and Liberty!” 

Not satisfied with his campaign activities, Horne busied 
himself after the election with unearthing striking instances of 
the miscarriage of justice. Furthermore, to assist his former 
chief, who instead of sitting in Parliament was serving a sen- 
tence in the Tower, and at the same time to promote the pop- 
ular cause, he founded, on February 20, 1769, a society, later 
to be called the Society for Supporting the Bill of Rights, 
having for its primary object the payment of Wilkes’s cam- 
paign debts, but pledged, in addition, to parliamentary reform 
and toa redress of wrongs in Ireland and America. 

One result of Horne’s officiousness during what might be 
called the Wilkes era was particularly significant. After pub- 
lication of the proceedings in Parliament against Wilkes had 
led to hostile criticism of the authorities, the House passed 
a resolution forbidding the printing of debates. The radicals, 
aroused to immediate action by this autocratic ruling, found a 
leader in the resourceful parson, who by clever scheming and 
maneuvering soon brought matters to a dramatic climax. By 
persuading two newspapers to ignore the resolution and by in- 
ducing the Lord Mayor and two aldermen (one of whom was 
John Wilkes, who had been elected alderman even before his 
release from the Tower) to support the rebellious printers, he 
precipitated an open conflict between the city of London and 
the House of Commons which resulted eventually in the tri- 
umph of the press. 

With Wilkes, about whom his public services up to this time 
had revolved, Horne was soon engaged in a bitter controversy. 
When it became obvious that Wilkes expected the society that 
had been founded for the purpose of defraying his campaign 
expenses, to provide for expenditures of a purely personal na- 
ture, Horne protested against his unscrupulous conduct and 
tried to divert certain funds of the society to other purposes. 
Failing in his efforts to effect a compromise in the manage- 
ment of subscriptions, Horne finally moved that the society 
be dissolved, and when his motion was rejected by a narrow 
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vote, he and his supporters seceded and founded afterwards 
the Society for Constitutional Information. 

The former allies, who had become violent enemies, at- 
tacked each other in the Public Advertiser. The writers, both 
masters of invective, vied with each other in vituperative 
satire, and each furnished accounts of the depravity of the 
other. Horne revealed the real character of Wilkes, giving 
evidence of his extravagance and accusing him of dishonesty 
in handling funds that he held in trust. He boasted at the 
same time of his own services in the popular cause and re- 
minded Wilkes of his base ingratitude. 

Wilkes, who contributed fewer letters than Horne to the 
controversy, persistently ignored the real cause of the rift be- 
tween himself and his correspondent and indulged in char- 
acteristic thrusts of sarcastic wit and raillery. He ridiculed 
Horne’s character and his pretensions to the priesthood and 
made public a letter in which the minister of New Brentford 
had assured him that he was not “ordained a hypocrite” 
though he had “suffered the infectious hand of a bishop to be 
waved over” him. 

While Horne retorted in phrases that matched the sar- 
casm of Wilkes and proved conclusively that the conduct of 
his opponent was unprincipled, he nevertheless sacrificed his 
personal popularity to the controversy and was accused by 
some of his former admirers of having deserted the popular 
cause. 

Even before the contest with Wilkes had come to a rather 
inglorious end, Horne was involved in another public contro- 
versy, in this instance with the most formidable political 
satirist of the day, who took Horne to task for reviling 
Wilkes. Though Horne was astonished by the attack of the 
mysterious Junius, whom he had been unaware of antagoniz- 
ing, he rose as usual to the controversial occasion. The impli- 
cation of Junius that his professions as a patriot were not in 
accord with his actions aroused Horne to a spirited vindica- 
tion of his motives. So convincing indeed was his defense of 
his public conduct that he won a decided victory over his 
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brilliant opponent, whose attacks, though abusive, were in- 
direct. He had the distinction, therefore, to quote one of his 
critics, “of being the only knight that returned with his lance 
unbroken from a combat with that unknown, but terrible 
champion.” 

In the light of the preceding controversy it is amazing to 
find that several of his contemporaries should have identified 
Horne with Junius. The fact that the former got the better of 
Junius in the clash between them was, in the opinion of Dr. 
John Graham, an American, who was the chief promulgator 
of the theory, but further evidence of his belief, for who could 
outwit Junius save Junius himself? In the presence of Dr. 
Graham, who was visiting him, Horne had remarked enig- 
matically: “Junius is the best friend I ever had on earth.” 
Horne’s visitor found this assertion strangely significant and 
still more pointed his observations on another occasion when 
the question of the identity of Junius was raised, that he “knew 
Junius better than any man in England,” and that “Parson 
Horne and Junius were born on the same day in the city of 
Westminster.” To divert or impress a visitor Horne often in- 
dulged in harmless and amusing prevarication or mystifying 
statements, which in the incidents just cited were taken seri- 
ously by his credulous guest. 

In 1773 Horne, who had sacrificed to his public activities 
any chances he might have had for promotion in the Church, 
resigned his living and moved to house in Windmill Lane, in 
the neighborhood of his former parish. Here he resumed with 
enthusiasm the study of law, which his parents, both of whom 
were now dead, had persuaded him to relinquish for the 
Church. In further preparation for a professional career and 
for scholarly investigation in the field of language in which 
he had long been interested, he had, prior to giving up his 
living in the Church, become a candidate at Cambridge for 
the degree of Master of Arts. The honor, which, he observed 
in later years, might be conferred upon “any creature that 
could answer two rational questions,” or “upon a great dog if 
he could pay the fees and call out Pro Domino Rege,’ was 
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conferred on Horne, however, only after a struggle with the 
authorities, some of whom opposed his candidacy because he 
had in his correspondence with Wilkes, “spoken disrespectfully 
of the episcopal character.” 

Horne had hardly settled down to his legal and philological 
studies before he was excited to renewed public activity by 
the critical relations between Great Britain and her American 
colonies. For several years before the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities he interested himself in the grievances of the Colonists 
and in 1770, in an address before the freeholders of Middle- 
sex, he had voiced his sentiments in words which are even 
more prophetic today than they were when they were uttered: 
“We should never for a moment forget this important truth, 
that when the people of America are enslaved, we cannot be 
free; and they can never be enslaved whilst we continue free. 
We are stones of one arch, and must stand or fall together.” 

Learned in constitutional law, he denounced the Govern- 
ment for antagonizing the Colonists by the Stamp Act and 
the Tea Duty, and, not satisfied with verbal criticism of the 
Administration, he sought through the liberal organizations 
which he had been influential in founding, to promote legisla- 
tion that would aid America. The sentiments voiced by Horne 
and his colleagues in these radical societies were similar, it 
should be emphasized, to those expressed by such Opposition 
leaders as Rockingham, Grafton, Richmond, and Chatham in 
the House of Lords, and to those uttered by Fox and Burke in 
the House of Commons. 

Horne’s activities in behalf of the Colonists reached a cli- 
max in 1775, when he moved at a meeting of the Society for 
Constitutional Information that funds be raised by the So- 
ciety for the relief of the widows and orphans of the Ameri- 
can soldiers who had been “murdered” in the battle of Lex- 
ington. His motion was adopted, one hundred pounds was sub- 
scribed, and the resolution, made official by Horne’s signature, 
was promptly dispatched to the newspapers. 

While Horne’s advertisement provoked considerable com- 
ment at the time of its publication, the Government at first 
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took no notice of the author’s audacity. Two years later, how- 
ever, in 1777, after the Americans were officially recognized 
as rebels, Horne, who at the time was peacefully pursuing his 
legal studies, was called upon to answer to a charge of sedi- 
tious libel. 

The trial, which was opened on July 4 (a fitting date for 
such a trial) was presided over by Lord Mansfield, before 
whom Horne had previously been arraigned on a charge of 
libel. The Attorney-General, Thurlow, charged the prisoner 
with being “a wicked, malicious, and ill-disposed person,” who 
had sought to spread discontent among the King’s subjects 
and to alienate their allegiance from the Sovereign, inasmuch 
as the defendant had declared “that divers of his Majesty’s 
innocent and deserving subjects had been inhumanly mur- 
dered by his said Majesty’s troops in the province, colony, and 
plantation of the Massachusetts-Bay in New England, in 
America, belonging to the Crown of Great Britain.” In agree- 
ment with these sentiments the defendant had written and. 
published “a certain false, wicked, malicious, scandalous, and 
seditious libel of and concerning his said Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the employment of his troops,” in proof of which the 
prosecutor then read the advertisement of the proceedings of 
the society which had been induced by the defendant to sub- 
scribe a sum of money “to be applied to the relief of the wid- 
ows, orphans, and aged parents of our beloved American fel- 
low subjects, who faithful to the character of Englishmen, pre- 
ferring death to slavery, were for that reason only inhumanly 
murdered by the King’s troops at or riear Lexington and Con- 
cord.” 

Horne, who conducted his own case, not only assumed 
full responsibility for the advertisement but boasted that his 
action, far from being hasty or impulsive, was the “most de- 
liberate” act of his life. He maintained at the same time, how- 
ever, that he was not the original author of the charge against 
the King’s troops, and to prove his contention read to the court 
the following communication, which, he said, was the original 
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charge, signed by the agent of the province in which the mur- 
ders had been committed : 


I Edward Thoroton Gould, of his majesty’s own regiment of foot, 
being of lawful age, do testify and declare that on the evening of the 
18th instant, under the orders of General Gage, I embarked with the 
light infantry and grenadiers of the line, commanded by Colonel Smith, 
and landed on the marshes of Cambridge, from whence we proceeded to 
Lexington. On our arrival at the place we saw a body of provincial 
troops armed to the number of about sixty or seventy men. On our ap- 
proach they dispersed, and soon after firing began; but which party 
fired first I cannot exactly say, as our troops rushed on shouting and 
huzzaing previous to firing, which was continued by our troops as long 
as any of the provincials were to be seen. From thence we marched to 
Concord. On a hill near the entrance of the town we saw another body 
of the provincials assembled. The light infantry companies were ordered 
up the hill to disperse them. On our approach they retreated towards 
Concord. The grenadiers continued the road under the hill towards the 
town. Six companies of light infantry were ordered down to take pos- 
session of the bridge, which the provincials retreated over: the com- 
pany I commanded was one. Three companies of the above detachment 
went forward about two miles. In the meantime the provincial troops 
returned, to the number of about three or four hundred. We drew up 
on the Concord side of the bridge. The provincials came down upon us: 
upon which we engaged and gave the first fire. This was the first en- 
gagement after the one at Lexington. A continued firing from both 
parties lasted through the whole day. I myself was wounded at the at- 
tack of the bridge, and am now treated with the greatest humanity and 
taken all possible care of by the provincials at Medford. 


To support his charges against the royal troops, Horne 
next proceeded to describe the peacefully disposed Colonists, 
who were “roused at the dead of night, with an alarm that a 
numerous body of the King’s troops were marching towards 
them by surprise in an hostile manner—these troops who were 
not to be brought to justice by them for any murders which 
they might commit!” He then commended the Colonists for 
their refusal to submit themselves and their families to “the 
licentiousness of these ruffians,” and concluded: “There is 
nothing surely in this that will justify the slaughter of them 
which ensued.” 
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Despite the efforts of Horne to vindicate his attitude to- 
ward the Colonists and to prove that the information against 
him really charged him with no crime, the jury, after brief de- 
liberation, brought in a verdict of guilty, and, though the trial 
was later reopened upon the defendant’s motion in arrest of 
judgment, the original verdict was sustained. The prisoner 
was fined two hundred pounds, sentenced to a year’s confine- 
ment in the King’s Bench Prison, and ordered to find sureties 
for good behavior for three years. 

This unrepentant and incorrigible champion of America, 
who had boasted that fine and imprisonment would not make 
him cease his political activities, had hardly regained his free- 
dom before he resumed his efforts, that had been interrupted 
by twelve months of imprisonment, to arouse sentiment against 
the War party. By making the struggle against the Colonists 
unpopular he hoped to shorten the duration of the conflict. 

It is truly gratifying to recall that so staunch and fearless 
a defender of the Colonists has received from their descendants 
some recognition of his services. On June 17, 1919, the New 
England Society of Brooklyn, New York, unveiled a memorial 
tablet to Horne in St. Mary’s Church, Ealing, only a few 
yards from the grave of the reformer in the adjacent church- 
yard. The tablet, besides recording Horne’s specific activities 
in behalf of the Colonists, commemorates “‘the alliance in 1917 
of American and British arms in a war for Freedom and the 
Rights of all nations to self government.” 

John W. Davis, who was the American ambassador at the 
time, noted, in a speech prepared for the occasion, the achieve- 
ments of this pioneer radical whom his country was honoring 
and emphasized the far-reaching consequences of the conflict 
in which he had participated. “So in the green churchyard of 
Ealing,” wrote another, commenting on the significance of 
the exercises, “with the rays of the June sun falling like a 
benediction on grass blade and clinging vine, amid the song 
of birds, the blood that stained the common at Lexington 
was wiped away as sons of nations once at strife clasped hands 
in amity and peace over the grave of one who dared to stand 
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for a principle. And men thought that no better symbol could 
be desired as a herald of the day when the brotherhood of man 
shall be the human race.” 

Horne’s part in the American crisis has been immortal- 
ized, it will be recalled, by two great writers, one a poet, the 
other, a novelist. In his inimitable satire, “The Vision of 
Judgment,” Byron represents Satan as urging the Archangel 
Michael to summon John Horne (Tooke) as well as George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin as a witness against his 
Majesty George III, whose claims to a seat in Heaven are in 
considerable dispute ; and in his historical romance, Israel Pot- 
ter, a story of the American revolution, Herman Melville as- 
signs to Horne (Tooke) an imaginary rdéle that is very con- 
vincing. 

On his release from prison in 1779, Horne, eager to es- 
tablish himself in the legal profession, applied for admission 
to the bar. As he had kept the prescribed number of terms, he 
believed that he had now but “to order his wig and gown and 
pay the fees.” To his astonishment, however, the Benchers 
refused to accept his application because he had once been a 
priest. As the decree was not final, he applied again in 1782, 
but the former decision was not reversed, and realizing that 
an appeal to the judges and to Parliarnent would be useless, he 
had to relinquish his ambition for a legal career. 

In London, where Horne next established his residence, 
he found solace for his keen disappointment in being excluded 
from a profession which he would have found congenial and 
rewarding, by attending political meetings and hobnobbing 
with other radicals of the time. In the city, too, he renewed his 
friendship with his old acquaintance and patron, William 
Tooke, whose name he adopted in 1782 and whose heir he sup- 
posedly became, 

After his rejection by the Benchers, Horne Tooke, as we 
shall now call him, turned again to a serious study of language, 
and in 1786 completed and published Part I of The Diversions 
of Purley. The title, which has led some, as Hazlitt notes, to 
mistake a philological treatise for a game, others, for a novel, 
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suggests the delight of the author in his subject and compli- 
ments his benefactor, William Tooke, at whose estate of Purley 
Lodge he spent much of his leisure time. 

It is interesting to discover that Tooke could not forget 
the wrongs that he had suffered or lay aside his prejudices 
even when he assumed the role of a scholar. The Diversions 
of Purley is not, therefore, a discussion of language only. On 
its pages the author has not infrequently displayed his political 
animosity. His investigations were actually inspired, he in- 
forms his readers, by his political martyrdom. Still rankling 
under the injustice that had sent him to prison, he set forth 
in one edition of his study, the occasion of his earlier inquiry 
into language and the publication of his later more extended 
treatise. The substance of his first publication, which took the 
form of a letter to Dunning, written while the author was in 
prison, and of everything else that he had to contribute to the 
subject might have been consigned to oblivion, he asserts, if 
he “had not been made the miserable victim of —Two Prep- 
ositions and a Conjunction.” 

Tooke had been charged, the reader will recall, with writ- 
ing “a scandalous and seditious libel of and concerning his 
Majesty’s Government,” and when his trial was reopened, he 
had objected to the interpretation placed upon the conjunction 
that in a precedent advanced against him. His own sad experi- 
ence had impressed upon him the necessity for a proper un- 
derstanding of words. 

Realizing the need for an inquiry into the growth of lan- 
guage, Tooke set out to lay the foundations for a new linguis- 
tic theory, and certainly none of his predecessors had ever 
conceived of so unified and complete a system as he evolved. 
Former authorities had erred, he said, in supposing “all words 
to be immediately either the signs of things or the signs of 
ideas; whereas in fact many words are merely abbreviations 
employed for despatch and are the signs of other words.” 
The only real and actual parts of speech are nouns and verbs, 
he asserts, and all others so-called are simply abbreviations. 
The latter are, in other words, the signs of signs. 
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Future etymologists, Tooke was confident, would be 
under obligations to him for his discoveries. “They shall no 
more,” he writes, “expose themselves by unnatural forced con- 
ceits, to derive the English and all other languages from the 
Greek, or the Hebrew; or some imaginary primeval tongue. 
The particles of every language shall teach them whither to 
direct and where to stop their inquiries: for wherever the evi- 
dent meaning and origin of the particles of any language can 
be found there is a certain source of the whole.” 

While the theories which Tooke presented were suggestive 
and far in advance of those of his predecessors, The Diver- 
sions of Purley is, as Leslie Stephen observes, “a premature at- 
tempt to apply philological inquiries to the history of thought.” 
Only a few years after Tooke had completed his work the 
study of language was revolutionized by discoveries in Sanskrit 
and a growing knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. Familiarity with 
the fundamental principles of comparative philology would 
have forced Tooke to revise many of his statements. As the 
founder of an ingenious system of language, he holds, never- 
theless, a unique place in the history of philology. 

Between 1786, when Tooke established his reputation 
among his contemporaries as an authority on language, and 
1798, when he published a second edition of Part I of The 
Diversions of Purley, he frequently neglected his studies for 
politics, and eventually became involved in radical activities 
that led to his arraignment on a charge of treason. Three 
or four years prior to his being selected as one of the victims 
of the famous State Trials of 1794, he had moved to Wim- 
bledon, a suburb of London, where he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving and entertaining any one who could bring a letter of 
introduction from a prominent member of the radical group. 
While the intentions of the host of Wimbledon were anything 
but revolutionary, he was suspected of treason, and arrested 
after he had admitted to his gatherings a visitor who was in 
reality a Government spy. Tooke, it appears, had not been en- 
tirely deceived by his guest, and determined to outwit him at 
his own game, had adopted the perilous device of deliberately 
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misleading him as to the strength and objectives of the liberal 
organizations. “After a number of interviews,” writes Alex- 
ander Stephens, “he at length affected to own that he him- 
self was at the head of the conspiracy, and boasted, like Pom- 
pey of old, that he could raise legions merely by stamping on 
the ground with his foot.” Tooke often diverted himself, we 
are told, by avowing heresies which but for a saving clause 
would have made him liable to prosecution. In further ex- 
planation of his strange conduct just before his apprehension, 
it has been suggested that he had high hopes of foiling or em- 
barrassing the Government by enticing them into a prosecu- 
tion which could not be sustained by the facts. Though far too 
busy with his garden and his studies to be plotting the over- 
throw of the Government, his officiousness and his pretenses 
brought him dangerously near the gallows. 

_ At his trial, which was opened in the Sessions House of 
the Old Bailey on November 17, 1794, Tooke, apparently un- 
perturbed by the gravity of his situation, was as usual the 
master of legal ceremonies. When arraigned and asked how 
he would be tried, he replied: “I would be tried by God and my 
country—but—’” and critically scanned the court. While the 
audience was still smiling at the behavior and witticisms of 
the defendant, the case was opened for the State and the 
prisoner was charged “with the crime of High Treason in 
compassing the death of the King.” As no overt acts could be 
laid to the prisoner, however, the prosecution was forced to 
rely upon a pile of dubious writings in their possession to re- 
veal if possible the revolutionary intentions of the liberal so- 
cieties in which Tooke was enrolled. Only the vaguest infor- 
mation could be produced, all of which the defendant proved 
absurd or fallacious. 

Tooke’s defender, the able and eloquent Erskine, who had 
pleaded so successfully for Thomas Hardy, the first of the 
State prisoners to be tried, convinced the court that the de- 
fendant, in spite of his enthusiasm for the Revolution in 
France, was not desirous of a similar movement in England. 
The only crimes of which the prosecution could find the 
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prisoner guilty were that he was a member of two liberal so- 
cieties, one of which had assisted Tom Paine financially, and 
that he had been present at a meeting of delegates from sev- 
eral radical societies. Of this latter offense the Prime Min- 
ister, the defense revealed, had also been guilty. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan and other important witnesses testified to 
the moderation of the prisoner’s radicalism, which had been 
uniformly directed towards nothing more revolutionary than 
Parliamentary reform. So convincing was the evidence in 
Tooke’s favor that the jury came to a decision of “Not Guilty” 
in approximately eight minutes after their withdrawal. 

Upon the acquittal of John Thelwall, the next of the State 
prisoners to be prosecuted, the Trials came to an end, and 
there was national rejoicing. To do George III justice, he is 
reported to have been pleased at the acquittals after the whole 
matter had been explained to him and to have said reprovingly 
to the Chancellor: “You have got us into the wrong box, my 
Lord, you have got us into the wrong box. Constructive treason 
won’t do, my Lord, constructive treason won’t do.” 

Encouraged by the notoriety and popularity which his in- 
trepid conduct during his trial had gained for him, Tooke, 
who had been defeated in 1790 when he sought election to the 
House, announced in 1796 his candidacy for election to Par- 
liament as a member for Westminster. The pleasure of attack- 
ing his rivals at the polls was compensation enough for his de- 
feat, which was inevitable owing to the corrupt elective sys- 
tem of the day. Though Tooke failed twice at the polls to se- 
cure a seat in the House, he finally entered Parliament in 1801 
as the representative of Old Sarum, the property at the time 
of Lord Camelford, who had been so impressed by the abilities 
of Tooke that he offered him his patronage. 

Of his qualification for rendering distinguished service as 
a legislator there can be no question, but Tooke was once more 
to be thwarted in his ambitions by his unfortunate choice of a 
career. He had been refused admittance to the bar because he 
had once been a clergyman, and he was now denied the right 
to sit in Parliament for the same reason. When the debate 
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as to the eligibility of a priest to sit in the House was opened, 
Tooke spoke convincingly in his own behalf and described the 
opposition he had met at every step of his career. He asked 
whether being in holy orders was a “public delinquency.” He 
reminded his audience that if he were a pagan, a Jew, a Jesuit, 
or a Presbyterian his eligibility would not be called into ques- 
tion. He was ineligible, it appeared, because he had not been 
expelled from the Church. His unusual situation reminded 
him, he said, of the predicament of a poor girl who in her desti- 
tute state went to Magdalen Hospital and begged to be taken 
in. The director informed her that there was a vacancy in 
the institution but insisted that he must hear something of her 
history before admitting her. Upon learning that the unfortu- 
nate applicant was poor but innocent, he informed her: “You 
won’t do for us then; if you wish admittance here, you must 
go and qualify.” 

By apt comparisons or humorous stories, which amused or 
convulsed the House, Tooke enlivened the long debate as to his 
eligibility, which was finally settled by the Premier, who in- 
troduced a bill making it illegal for any person in holy orders 
to hold a seat in the House. Tooke proposed that for this bill 
of exclusion another be substituted, which would make it il- 
legal for a clergyman elected to Parliament to hold a living 
and accept office. His proposal was not accepted and the orig- 
inal bill, though opposed by Lord Thurlow and Charles James 
Fox, both former enemies of Tooke, was soon passed and 
shortly afterwards received the King’s approval. 

With his exclusion from Parliament the long public career 
of Horne Tooke came to an end. For two score years he had 
been “the terror of judges, ministers of state, and all consti- 
tuted authority.” Though vain and combative, he had faced 
courageously and independently every important issue of the 
day. Opposed to the principle of party affiliation, he had re- 
fused, like many other patriots, to ally himself with either 
Whigs or Tories. With the more advanced reformers of the 
period, moreover, he had little in common. A strong believer 
in the existing order, he was not iconoclastic, and as a re- 
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former was more practical than visionary. The evils against 
which he had fought were a corrupt Parliament and an arbi- 
trary ministry. To the foreign policy of the Administration 
he had been persistently opposed and in his old age, after his 
retirement from public life, he showed his disapproval of the 
taxes levied for a prosecution of the war against France by 
refusing to purchase a new hat and by appearing in public 
with his old hat, which was not taxed, tucked under his arm. 

It is regrettable that so able and consistent a reformer 
as Tooke should have played only a minor rdle in politics. So 
solitary, indeed, was his position among his contemporaries 
both as scholar and as radical that he has been aptly termed 
“the Ishmael of literature and politics.” 

Upon the dissolution of Parliament, Tooke, who had been 
far from wretched in playing the part of an outcast, settled 
down in his home at Wimbledon. Relieved from all financial 
worry by the settlement of his patron’s estate, the generosity 
of his friends, and the liberal remuneration which he received 
from his philological masterpiece, the second part of which 
appeared finally in 1805, he devoted himself in his old age to 
his garden, his books, and his guests. His reputation as a pub- 
lic agitator and as a scholar was rivaled in these later years 
by his fame as a wit and host. He enjoyed dispensing hospital- 
ity, and his Sunday dinners, in particular, became an institu- 
tion. Among those whom he entertained were many of his 
old comrades in the popular cause, his fellow-victims of the 
State Trials, one of his former jailers, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral who had prosecuted him for seditious libel. Chief among 
the notables who frequented his house were Tom Paine and 
William Godwin, over both of whom he often triumphed in 
debate; Sir Philip Francis, to whom the honors of Junius have 
been generally awarded; Jeremy Bentham, who made uncom- 
plimentary remarks about his host’s dinners and his library; 
Coleridge, who made some interesting observations on the 
philologist ; and Samuel Rogers, to whom we are indebted for 
many anecdotes of Tooke and his visitors. 

Over all of his guests, regardless of their talents, Tooke 
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easily held sway. Many have testified to his conversational 
powers. John Philpot Curran, with whom this affable and 
magnetic host was a favorite, yielded to him “the palm of con- 
versational excellence,” and Samuel Rogers regarded him as 
the most gifted talker he had ever met. As a conversationalist 
he was perhaps surpassed in his age only by Dr. Johnson, and 
had he been fortunate enough to have a Boswell for a biog- 
rapher, he might have been known to posterity not primarily 
as a scholar and as a radical but as an eccentric and witty 
talker. It is to be deplored, by the way, that Tooke and Dr. 
Johnson, who had little affection for each other, never met. 
An encounter between them would have furnished more drama 
and fine conversation, no doubt, than the imaginary meeting 
described by Landor. 

Tooke delighted his friends and his acquaintances, as he 
had the law courts, with his clever repartee and choice com- 
parisons. On one occasion he is reported to have replied to 
George III, who had asked him at a levee, whether he played 
cards, that he did not know a king from a knave, a response 
that must have been highly diverting to his auditors who re- 
called the former clergyman’s fondness for whist and his skill 
at the game. To a member of his family, the facetious philol- 
ogist remarked: “You and I have reversed the natural course 
of things; you have risen by your gravity; I have sunk by 
my levity.” 

Though Tooke never married, his home was enlivened and 
cheered by the presence in it of his two illegitimate daughters, 
of whose relationship to him he made no secret. He had super- 
vised their education from their childhood and had taken pride 
in their accomplishments. Happy and contented in the esteem 
of a large circle of acquaintances and in the affection of his 
family and a few intimate friends, Tooke lived until March 
18, 1812, trusting to the future for a vindication of his ideals. 
“He who sacrifices his good fame to his sense of right,” he 
once asserted, “has still his conviction that some circumstances 
will hereafter lead to a justification of his conduct, at least with 
those among whom he would wish to build a memory.” 


THE BEDSIDE MANNER IN LAW 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


LEGAL CLINIC that trains and equips law students 

through regular practice and at the same time affords 
the common man expert guidance in bewildering legal matters 
is now in its sixth successful year at Duke University. Em- 
bodying the salient features of a medical clinic, the Duke 
Legal Aid Clinic is supervised by faculty members and 
manned by graduate students, providing daily those who can- 
not afford lawyers free legal advice, or if that is not enough, 
free legal service in the actual trial of their cases. It has dis- 
posed of over a thousand cases to date, and its scope has 
widened beyond Durham, where Duke is located, to include 
clients from all over North Carolina and other states as well. 
It has even had some puzzling assignments from England, 
Germany, Sweden, Syria, and Russia. 

As you would expect, the Clinic has captured the interest 
of those it is designed to serve. Indeed, the impression is 
abroad that its powers are practically unlimited. A letter re- 
cently was received from an untutored lady down Alabama 
way. Her husband had lost $10, apparently by theft, and she 
wondered if the Clinic could tell her who took the money. 
Her faith was not unnatural; from many sources she might 
have learned how at Clinic quarters every attention is given 
the client, and legal problems are treated as human problems. 
There is a genuine, not an affected, interest taken in your 
predicament. 

To understand how deep this human interest goes, you 
must consider a composite case. Moses Powell, colored, is in 
jail. No lawyer would take his paltry case; even if he went 
scot free, with what could he pay? So he moans and awaits 
the judgment day. On Sunday a group from the School of 
Religion at Duke hold services in the county jail. One student 
hears Moses’ story. On Monday a young man from the 
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Clinic visits Moses in his cell. Moses had come to Durham 
with friends one Sunday, lost them and couldn’t get back to 
his home in Raleigh, where he had an honest if small nursery 
business. At first he tried panhandling, but with no great 
luck, and at last he resorted to a shady trick for ready cash: 
he sold brambles to a lady under the pretense that they were 
blackberries, and now he faces a prison term. 

The young law student reports Moses’ story to his supe- 
rior—a trial lawyer and member of the faculty. The Clinic 
gets in touch with a graduate of the School of Law who is 
now practicing in Raleigh, and finds that Moses does own a 
small business there. A student is assigned to prepare the 
case. It becomes evident that Moses hasn’t a leg to stand on. 
The Clinic enters a plea of guilty, but respectfully submits 
that Moses has a good record; and may it please the court, a 
prison sentence would stamp Moses as a criminal and possibly 
throw him on relief when he came out. The judge suspends 
sentence, and the Clinic persuades the county to pay the cul- 
prit’s fare back to Raleigh. Before his card is tucked away 
among those of cases closed, the Clinic finds a man who will 
sponsor Moses during the two years of his suspended sentence. 

With this thoroughness each of the thousand cases has 
been shaken down. Mrs. Haynes (that is not the real name) 
lived on a farm. At the birth of her fourth child she lost her 
sight. Her husband had been married before, and his grown 
daughter took command of the household. Mrs. Haynes felt 
crowded out. She could not reconcile herself to blindness and 
its humiliation, and the tension in the home became intol- 
erable. Lacking funds to employ a lawyer, she groped her 
way to the Clinic and asked for a divorce. The Clinic, with a 
shrewd eye on the law and a gentle hand on the lady’s arm, 
advised her to go back to her husband. Even if granted a 
divorce there was no assurance that she could get support and 
she might ultimately become a public charge. If she stayed 
married, there was always a chance of getting the husband 
to pay something toward her support. So much for the law. 

The real problem—the human problem—Mrs. Haynes 
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faced, however, was adjusting herself to the new world of 
darkness. A committee working with the Clinic from the 
women’s campus of Duke, made up of girls who want to be- 
come expert social workers, was called in. With young men 
from the Clinic they decided that what Mrs. Haynes needed 
was a teacher who would instruct her in Braille. Arrange- 
ments were made with a state school for the services of this 
teacher. 

The indefatigable interest of the students astounds one. 
Not uncommonly these law internes spend week-ends inter- 
viewing persons connected with cases assigned them. Without 
any expense account, they drive miles across the state, carry 
on a full and inquisitive correspondence, nose around until 
they are confident they have uncovered the essential points. In 
one instance a student rushed to the attorney in charge only a 
few moments before the trial began, lugging facts which set 
the client free—facts entirely unknown until the student 
rooted them up. 

Not satisfied with solving the mere question of innocence 
or guilt, the Clinic probes persistently into causes. A case is 
not closed until problems have been solved or are on the way 
toward being solved. 

Recently the Clinic took the case of a young man charged 
with housebreaking. The student’s investigation included 
everything short of a blood count. It discovered that the 
client had been under the influence of whiskey and that he 
had been in court twenty-one times in six years, either for 
drunkenness or a crime committed while drunk. The client 
was physically deformed and had always been a misfit. He 
had never been able to support himself and each time he was 
released he had returned to crime. 

The student obtained a psychiatric examination that 
showed no mental deficiency and therefore criminal respon- 
sibility. That ended the legal phase of the matter. Still the 
student would not let up. The real problem was to have the 
client cured of habitual drunkenness. With the consent of 
the client and upon the recommendation of medical examiners 
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he was at last sent to the State Hospital, where he is under 
the care of a physician to be cured of chronic alcoholism. On 
the day of his release the Clinic will take charge of the lad 
again and help him measure up to the requirements of society. 

The Clinic has done yeoman’s work in representing per- 
sons who have moved out of the state and are too poor to 
return and defend or prosecute their cases properly in court. 
Students use the Clinic freely. A ministerial student, who has 
been going around in a barrel since last summer, has asked 
the Clinic to help recover damages from a tailor who ruined 
his Sunday-go-to-meetin’ suit. 

Many cases concern snarls into which all ot us are likely 
to get ourselves. These seem undramatic unless you and your 
own property happen to be involved. A widow with five chil- 
dren has a small home, paid for by insurance and pension 
money. Now crippled and broke, she wishes to sell her home 
in town and buy a farm, where her brother-in-law can help 
her earn a subsistence. She has a cash customer for her town 
property, but she must borrow more from the Federal Land 
Bank to buy the farm. This will take time and she wants to 
hold her purchaser. The Clinic writes an airtight contract for 
her, arranges a share-crop agreement with her brother-in-law, 
and helps prepare the necessary papers for the loan. When 
the loan comes through, the Clinic will draw the deeds. 

You can imagine what the bewildered lady would be up 
against without the good offices of the Clinic. By means of 
its help, she is able to make transactions which would other- 
wise be incomprehensible and baffling. The chances are that 
she would become a public charge without some legal agency 
to steer her through the tortuous course of laws designed to 
protect her. 

Here are students working not with cadavers but with live 
people who feel pain and have hope. Textbooks, celebrated 
cases, learned judicial opinions, mock trials, and all the stand- 
ard properties for the study of law—these may be well and 
good in their place, but they are as shadows compared with 
the stark realities students face and deal with every day at 
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the Duke Legal Aid Clinic. Even tedium is given significance 
and form. Students learn how to manage an office, keep a 
cogent record of cases, dictate letters, interview clients, ferret 
out the law. 

They derive further practical training from laboratory 
service which the Clinic offers to busy law offices. Suppose 
you are a lawyer with a complicated, dubious case that will 
take days to analyze. If the facilities of the Clinic were not 
already overtaxed by demands, you could send in a statement 
of that case and get back a detailed brief. That brief would 
tell you whether or not your client had a chance. If it showed 
he had, it would give you a scenario of the steps ahead. In all 
over a hundred actual cases have been briefed by the students, 
who marshal the facts, cite every law that could have any 
bearing, then bring their report to a briefing expert on the 
staff. He scrutinizes it, sifts and discusses it, suggests other 
points of law, sends the student back for more excavation. 
When the brief finally goes out it represents a competent 
research report for the law office—rendered free of charge. 
Each brief costs some student three weeks of exacting work. 

Legal aid societies in New York, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and other large 
cities have perfected a technique and a spirit through years of 
gratuitous service to the impoverished and the hapless. This 
technique and spirit have made the venture at Duke possible. 
In many of these societies students from law schools have 
been doing clinical work with actual cases, spending several 
days a week at the office of the society. The percentage of 
students involved is small, however, and generally the law 
school has no contact with the work and thus gets no chance 
to relate clinic experience to classroom instruction. 

Decidedly better for all concerned is the arrangement at 
Duke. A similar clinic at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia preceded that at Duke, but its cases and problems are 
those common to city life. The heartening example of Duke 
lies in its demonstration that clinical experience and practical 
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instruction can be carried on in the average community as 
well as the crowded city. 

Certainly Duke had every common obstacle co overcome. 
The University is located in the South, where new-fangled 
ideas do not excite enthusiasm. The population of Durham 
(60,000) is heterogeneous—white and black, agricultural 
and industrial workers. The campus of Duke is three miles 
from Durham, and the Clinic is tucked away in an intimidat- 
ing mass of stone. 

In spite of these barriers the Clinic has been a success and 
a godsend. While the work is too intelligently planned and 
executed to be lightly imitated, results after four years indi- 
cate that the idea can be applied wherever there is a first-rate 
law school. It is the best kind of advertising for the legal 
profession. It teaches people preventive law—how to stay 
out of trouble. The precedent it sets is more far-reaching 
than any decision from the bench in a single case. It has met 
and handled its thousand cases with consideration and skill. 
The effect of this precedent is to be found not only in a type 
of lawyer who is bred and trained to feel primarily conscious 
of his lasting responsibility to the community and to the hu- 
man materials with which he constantly works; there are also 
the first fruits of lives and relations mended by the surgery 
of justice. 


TOURNAMENT RIDING IN THE SOUTH 
JOHN MILLS TURNER 


“T)IDING tournament! Yes, sir!” And the gray-haired 

Virginian, growing suddenly enthusiastic, will call up 
colorful memories of how he once as a dashing knight galloped 
past the tournament posts, with his lance delicately balanced, 
picking off the rings for the honor of crowning his lady. His 
wife, no less interested, will speak proudly of being chosen 
queen or maid at the coronation and of dancing late into the 
night at the ball that followed. 

Summer—cider time—was the time for tournaments. A 
few young neighborhood men, to promote sociability or to 
make money, decided to give a tournament, and set as their 
date the Fourth of July or a Saturday afternoon. Signs were 
posted in the country stores; letters went out to friends in sur- 
rounding sections; word passed from mouth to mouth; and 
though there were no telephones, when the day came everyone 
knew that the knights were going to ride. From far and near 
people came, on horseback, in carriages, in wagons, bringing 
with them their cider and other essential baggage, four-horse 
wagon loads of folk sometimes traveling all night. A grand- 
mother remembers “stealing off” as a girl of ten, and being 
punished when she returned. A mother remembers picking 
dried peas all morning in company with her cousin, so that the 
two might have permission to go in the afternoon. Hundreds 
gathered. The crowd at the first Goochland County tourna- 
ment in the 1890’s is estimated at one thousand. 

The young men, many of whom were skilled riders, before 
they came to a tournament had chosen practice grounds at 
home on fields or pasture lands, and spent hours developing 
their skill and training their horses. One man wrote in a let- 
ter concerning his son: “He is ‘pursuing the even tenor of his 
way’ ‘far from the madding crowd,’ using for his rings grape- 
vine loops large enough to put his head through.” The little 
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bay mare belonging to this son loved the sport so much that 
whenever she was mounte.. bareback in the pasture she made 
straight for the improvised track and raced through at break- 
neck speed. Tournament horses were not common flesh. They 
were blooded. They must maintain an exacting standard 
speed, else in the better tournaments their riders would be 
eliminated. A negro said once, after a practice ride on a horse 
so spirited that she had been broken on plowed ground with a 
rider on her back and a long rope from each end of her bit 
with a man at the end of each rope, ““Gwine thoo da-uh on dat 
hoss, a man ain’ got time tuh think about God nuh de Debbul 
neidduh!” The practice grounds had to be all-sufficient for 
two boys who, because their fathers refused to allow them to 
ride in competition, built a private ground deep in the woods 
and there had their own tournaments; but naturally most of 
the young men looked forward to a public appearance. 

When the appointed day arrived, those who were to com- 
pete—there were sometimes thirty or forty—took the titles 
and garb of knights. Here occurred a blending of influences 
from the past with those of their contemporary life. The 
Knights of Snowden, Marmion, Ivanhoe, and Glen Arvon cer- 
tainly derived their names from the pages of Scott, who was 
popularly read and quoted at the time; and the Last of the 
Mohicans was of the tribe of Cooper. But Dungeoness and 
Contention were the names of homesteads; Peacock and Red 
Eye indicated the bowed neck and blood-shot eyes of certain 
horses used; and Black Plume came from an item in a knight’s 
costume. 

Colorful dress was important. Knee trousers, white 
stockings with ribbons around them, sashes, and plumes are 
remembered from the sixties. Sashes over the shoulders and 
around the body, plumes in hats, and the Indian costume of 
the Mohican are remembered from the nineties. One par- 
ticipant tells of riding for a girl who made his costume for 
him, but generally the apparel seems to have been assembled 
by the rider and his family. 

For. the tournament ground the sponsors chose an acces- 
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sible level field, laid off a straight dirt track, and planted three 
upright posts beside it, approximately fifty yards apart. 
Ample space was allowed before the first post so that the horse 
could attain full speed, and after the last so that he might 
circle and stop. Some horses knew how to slacken pace after 
passing the third post, but others, one Lady Mary among 
them, regularly ran a mile or more before they could be reined. 
At right angles to the top of each post, and extending horizon- 
tally over the track, was a wooden piece, from the end of 
which hung a drop board with metal clamps at the bottom to 
hold the rings at suitable height for a horse and rider, and yet 
to yield them if a knight’s lance should pass through. In some 
cases the drop board was adjustable to accommodate horses 
and riders of different heights. Metal rings were used, those 
employed at the beginning of the contest being about two 
inches in diameter. Each knight was equipped with a six- 
foot wooden lance, something like the modern field javelin, 
tapering off at each end and having a metal piece a foot and a 
half long on the front. It was a combined product of the car- 
penter and the blacksmith. That rules regarding lances were 
important is shown by the fact that two knights were once 
barred from competition at Sabot because they carried light 
lances, when loaded ones were being used in that particular 
tournament. 

Properly mounted and equipped, the knights assembled on 


the tournament ground in the early afternoon. They paid . 


their fees, one or two dollars apiece, for the right to partic- 
ipate, and rode about on their prancing horses in front of the 
crowd, bowing to friends here and there, or to ladies in whom 
they were particularly interested. There was an evident ex- 
citement among the spectators, for the occasion was one of 
suspense, glamour, and action. Families were wishing victory 
for a son or cousin or friend, and in some tournaments betting 
gave a financial motive for enthusiasm. Children were as 
much interested as adults. Many of the boys, their imagina- 
tions whetted by the event, were to gallop with stick horses 
over their own front yards during the days that followed, and 
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crown their girl playmates with running cedar crowns. When 
at last the time came to begin, the master of ceremonies, call- 
ing for attention, introduced a speaker, who delivered the 
charge to the knights, reminding them of chivalric ideals, and 
impressing upon the entire assemblage the dignity of the oc- 
casion. In some communities there were brightly uniformed 
marshals, mounted on the prize stallions of local breeders, to 
arrange the knights in proper order. Then the master of cer- 
emonies called for the first rider. Amid cheers the knight 
took his position upon the track, balancing his lance in his 
right hand and hooking his arm under and forward so that 
the lance was held under his shoulder, and the back of his hand 
was toward the ground. After a tense moment of waiting, he 
was off. Spurring his horse and leaning forward, he galloped 
by the posts, picking off the ring from each if he and his horse 
made no mistake, and keeping his lance tilted slightly upward 
so that the rings, once captured, would not be lost. Score- 
keepers tabulated the number of rings retained on the lance; 
boys replaced the captured rings on the posts. Then other 
knights were announced in order, and when all had ridden 
through once, then twice, then three times, those who had taken 
most rings entered upon a second series of rides, this time 
trying for smaller rings. 

Usually there were many eliminations after the first series 
of rides. One man tells, for example, of riding without hav- 
ing practiced at all. In negative confirmation of the proverb, 
“Practice makes perfect,” he did not take a single ring. Acci- 
dents, too, might happen. A wild horse ridden by a drunken 
knight once turned suddenly from the course and ran through 
a surprised crowd which made way quickly enough so that no 
one was injured. But for the most part the sport was a safe 
one. Drunkenness sometimes kept a participant from con- 
tinuing, but under some rules he could hire a proxy and thus 
not lose his chance to place. The eliminations continued until 
the best riders were competing for the highest honors. 
Usually these were men who had become known in the com- 
munity or in neighboring communities as champion riders, 
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though there was always the possibility that a newcomer or 
“dark horse” would defeat the champions. In one memorable 
tournament three men who tied for first place continued riding 
until the rings used were small enough to fit the finger. 
Eventually two of them missed one ring each, and they rode 
off the tie for second place. At times there were champion 
horses also. Since it was generally admitted in one neighbor- 
hood that the comparatively smooth gallop of a certain man’s 
horse was responsible for his consistent winning, one of the 
consistent losers, who was deeply in love and anxious to win 
for his lady a queen’s crown, after repeated attempts suc- 
ceeded in trading his horse with several hundred dollars to 
boot for the champion. Nor was his effort vain. At the next 
tournament he crowned his lady queen. 

The six knights who were most successful in the riding 
were privileged to figure in the coronation immediately follow- 
ing, the winner to crown the Queen of Love and Beauty, and 
the others to crown first, second, third, fourth, and fifth maids, 
respectively. As soon as the competition was over, the win- 
ners rode out and bowed to their ladies, or if they had not 
made previous arrangements, requested certain ones to accept 
their crowns. Often a knight was too modest to engage a lady 
before he had won a crown, and, as a consequence, there might 
be considerable confusion in finding the proper one. But the 
knights seem to have been broadminded in their choices. For 
example, a man who rode in seven different tournaments, and 
in the course of his career crowned a queen and each of the five 
maids, crowned a different girl each time, but never chose the 
girl he afterwards married, although she grew up in the same 
neighborhood. Once he looked for her, but since she was not 
present at that tournament, naturally he chose another. 

When the knights and ladies were ready, the coronation 
ceremony began. Sometimes a platform was erected especially 
for the occasion; sometimes the upper or lower front veranda 
of a house served the purpose. The queen and maids in the 
order of their rank occupied seats across the platform, their 
knights standing immediately behind them. The coronation 
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address, a center of interest, was delivered by some popular 
community orator, frequently a local politician, who all too 
often had keyed himself to holiday pitch with the aid of ardent 
spirits. Beginning with some such address as “Sir Knights 
and Fair Ladies,” the orator made frequent reference to the 
tilting matches and jousts of the Middle Ages and praised the 
ideals of chivalry, speaking in an ornate, flowery style and 
rolling proudly from his tongue many learned phrases and 
literary allusions. Once at Bula in the midst of the eloquence, 
the greater part of the temporary stand collapsed, bringing 
confusion upon the principals in the ceremony; but makeshift 
repairs, quickly made, allowed the crowning to proceed. 

Perhaps not many coronation addresses have been pre- 
served. One of these, recently included by Mr. Thomas Lo- 
max Hunter in his newspaper column, “The Cavalier,” is here 
reprinted by his kind permission: 


“Fair ladies and gallant knights: Let us consider for a moment the 
significance of the ceremony which we are about to witness. Designed, 
as it is, to commemorate the days when knighthood was in flower, in it 
we see the first attempts of bravery to pay some tribute to beauty, to 
show some appreciation of that inspiration which has lifted man from the 
depths of early savagery and placed him on the high pinnacle of 
civilization. 

“We are taught that woman was, in the beginning, the indirect in- 
strument of the fall, but how nobly has she striven to make amends, and 
we have but to look about us today to see with what success these efforts 
have been crowned. 

“We know that it was woman who in the moral twilight of the 
middle ages made the knight to know the worth of honor and happy to 
suffer any hardship for her sake. We know, too, that unless he wore 
some woman in his heart and made her sweet approval his reward, the 
armed knight showed ever a tendency to become a menace rather than 
a blessing to society, degenerating swiftly into a robber, a murderous 
bandit and oppressor of the weak. 

“So chivalry was hers! She made it! And not content with this she 
lifted man still higher and her armed champion, no longer a necessity, 
passed from the lists into the land of romance and of song, where he 
goes gaily in knightly trappings and rich caparisons and all the epic 
splendor of his age. 

“We love him because he marked the beginning of the emancipation 
of woman and the elevation of man. ‘He was the fair beginning of a 
time’. 
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“Tt is the spirit of modern chivalry which keeps us kind and clean 
and makes us feel that “Too low we build who build beneath the stars!’ 

“T tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that never more than now has 
woman’s influence been the inspiration of brave deeds. It is for her 
that we are good and brave and true. For her we build and toil and bear 
the heat and burden of the day and for her sake art is, and music lives. 

“Tt has been said, ‘Man dreams of fame while woman wakes to love.’ 
Yes, but it is for some dear woman’s sake he dreams of glory. Marc 
Anthony stood upon the very pinnacle of human greatness, and Rome, 
which was the world, was his, yet is he chiefly worthy of remembrance, 
and I do love him chiefly that for the priceless pleasure of a woman’s 
smile he threw the world away. 

“Tis not the cheap plaudits of the multitude that makes man wish 
for glory. ’Twas when returning victorious from the tournament to the 
fair lady of his heart, he saw upon her face the approving smile and 
felt that she was proud of him, ’twas only then, I say, “That he knew it 
was fame and he felt it was glory.’ 

“’Tis this that nerves the soldier’s heart for battle, that woman with 
her smiles and gentle ministrations follows him into the farthest lands 
to cheer him in success and comfort him in adversity. No battle can 
be fought that does not mean heartache and tears to woman. The poet 
has expressed her tragic part in every battle in the lines: 

‘The faces staring starward through the strife, 
Lost to life, 
And the watching of the mother and the wife.’ 


“And yet, for all her tenderness, she holds no coward dear, and bids 
us do our duty to the death, and like the Spartan mother, would rather 
see her only son borne home upon his shield and shed her tears upon his 
cold and silent face than clasp an unscathed coward to her heart. So, 
bear in mind, good knights : 

“None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair.’ 


“And now I bid you place upon the deserving brows of the fair 
woman of your choice the tribute of your bravery and the trophy of your 
skill, and with all sincerity I wish you happiness and godspeed, and the 
rich reward of her approving smile, remembering that, 


‘Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh what were man? A world without a sun.’ ” 


At the end of the oration, the knights placed the crowns 
upon the heads of the ladies. Naturally the queen’s crown was 
the most elaborate. Typically it was made from cardboard, 
with three points at the front, the whole covered with gold or 
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silver paper and flowers, one large flower being placed at the 
front. Maids’ crowns usually were wire frames covered with 
artificial leaves and white flowers. One woman remembers 
selling for twenty cents a first maid’s crown which she had 
received, the purchaser being a negress who desired adorn- 
ment for her approaching wedding. Just as there were cham- 
pion riders among the knights, so there were belles among the 
ladies, girls who frequently received crowns. Three or four 
of the six crowns one woman remembers receiving were those 
of the queen. When the girls of the nineties had a fair assur- 
ance that they would be offered crowns, they came to the tour- 
nament dressed in fancy creations of white, blue, pink, or buff 
cheesecloth, which was then the height of fashion and only five 
cents a yard. 

Sometimes, in addition to the honor of crowning a lady, 
the winning knights received prizes. A good saddle was a 
worthy reward for a champion, and lesser prizes went to the 
second and third knights. When the ceremony was over, 
friends came to the platform bringing congratulations, and the 
vanquished shook hands with their conquerors. The winners 
paid special court to their ladies, arranging to eat the tour- 
nament supper in their company and to have the first dance 
with them at the ball. At some tournaments, notably those in 
the Dunnsville neighborhood, horse racing supplemented the 
afternoon activities. 

The people welcomed the supper hour, though all during 
the afternoon there had been sale of cakes, lemonade, candy, 
peanuts, tobaccos, and cider spiked with wine or whiskey. 
Suppers were sold by the sponsors of the tournament, to all 
who had not brought their own. At the Mills tournament in 
the nineties, the crowd consumed a whole beef that had been 
killed for the occasion, besides quantities of mutton and pork. 
Sandwiches were sold late into the night. 

After supper the festivities of the ball began. An im- 
provised orchestra of white or negro players tuned their fiddles 
and banjos and broke into some spirited rhythm as an invita- 
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tion to the dancers. Popular tunes were “Mississippi Sawyer,” 
“Arkansas Traveler,” and the famous 

Down town gal won’t you come out with me, 

Come out with me, come out with me? 

Down town gal won’t you come out with me? 

And join us in our play! 
On a specially constructed pavilion lighted by oil lamps, or in 
the large front rooms of a homestead, the dancers went 
through the figures of the picturesque square dance, under the 
direction of a leader who, besides calling the figures, gave free 
rein to his talent for wit and humor. In the darker parts of 
the yard any disagreements that might arise among the males 
were settled. A man who attended the Mills tournament re- 
members the names of the participants in six different fights. 
Indeed, provocations could be very slight to inflame men tipsy 
with spiked cider and whiskey—and excitement. A simpering 
fellow with crooked teeth met an acquaintance who had the 
same surname, and leering at him, said, “How are you, Cousin 
Tom?” The other’s fist flew out, followed by the words, “If 
you’re a cousin of mine I’ll straighten those teeth of yours!” 
One combatant wearing a celluloid collar, after receiving a 
blow upon the neck, complained to his daughter, “Dad shim 
begone, come on let’s go home—they done broke my collar!” 

On into the night the dancing went, spectators being as 
much interested as performers, though many of course had 
left earlier in the evening. There was flirting and love- 
making. Romances were born and romances died. And 
when the festivities were done, many a heart was aflutter with 
happiness, and “many the heart was broken, after the ball.” 
The memories lasted long, lending color to the lives of young 
and old for days and years following. And in many minds 
today the remembrance of the glamour is still vivid, a focal 
point for reminiscence upon the happiness of long ago. 

For the tournament as an organized amusement gratified 
fundamental human desires. It afforded, amid costume and 
pageantry, competition that tested the skill and control of the 
participants, honored the victors above their fellows, gave 
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them a chance to share their distinction with the opposite sex, 
and culminated in social expression through the dance. But 
beyond all this, there seems to have been present a real sense 
of participation in the traditions of a colorful past, and of 
perpetuating the ideals of an ancestral race. Unlike most 
sports, which, whatever their history, remain games of the 
present, the tournament at its best never lost its associations 
with former days. 

The exact beginnings of the sport in America, however, 
are difficult to determine. Assuredly the inspiration came 
from chivalric Europe through history, literature, and oral 
tradition, which tell not only of jousts and tilting matches, but 
of variations and burlesques that occurred as early as the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. For example, 
the “Turnament of Tottenham, or the Wooeing, Winning, and 
Wedding of Tibbe, the Reev’s Daughter There,” related in 
Percy’s Reliques, was said by the Rev. Wilhem Bedwel, its 
original printer, to be a serious narrative of a real event, the 
account of which was transcribed about 1456. In the Hanse 
towns of Germany, according to Chambers’s Book of Days, 
caricatures and parodies of tournaments occurred in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, tubs being used for breast- 
plates, buckets for helmets, and absurd burlesque and satiric 
heraldry in place of serious insignia. Some French tourna- 
ments degenerated into carousals where cavaliers pelted each 
other with balls. 

But the Southern tournament, which was an imitation, not 
a burlesque, was more akin to a revival of the English tour- 
nament at Lord Eglinton’s castle, Ayrshire, in 1839, where the 
queen had the title “Queen of Love and Beauty,” and where 
prizes were given following a custom existing in the sixteenth 
century for the queen to present arms, armor, robes, or silver 
vessels to successful knights. Someone who saw this tour- 
nament, or another similar to it, may have brought the idea to 
America, where it would quite naturally have spread to many 
communities. 

An Associated Press article in the Richmond Times Dis- 
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patch, referring to the annual tournament at Mt. Solon, spoke 
of its inception during the presidency of James Monroe, in 
1821. The earliest American tournament I have been able to 
trace directly, however, was held at Waterloo, in Goochland 
County, Virginia, in 1866. Another large one took place at the 
Mills family home, Cold Harbor, in 1869. Others intervened 
and followed. Eventually interest waned, but a revival came 
in the nineties when the younger men, who as boys had seen 
the old grounds and broken posts, decided to give tournaments 
of their own. The first and one of the largest during the sec- 
ond vogue in Goochland occurred at the Mills place in 92. 
Others then and later were at Bula, Hadensville, Brightside, 
Three Square, Perkins Church, The Ridge, Backbone (near 
Pemberton), Columbia, and Sabot. Other counties which I 
know to have been the scene of tournaments are Powhatan, 
Spottsylvania, Fluvanna, Louisa, Orange, Hanover, Essex 
(Dunnsville), Pittsylvania (Danville and Chatham), Halifax, 
Alleghany (Clifton Forge), Botetourt (Eagle Rock), and the 
cities of Norfolk, Petersburg, and Richmond. Though I do 
not know how widespread the tournament was in other states 
beside Virginia, I know of tournaments in Maryland (Wash- 
ington County, in the nineties), Tennessee (Knoxville), and 
North Carolina (Mt. Airy). 

It should be remembered that variations of the regular 
tournament sometimes occurred. Once at Bellefield a turkey 
gobbler was hung upon a pole, and the riders attempted to 
capture its head as they passed. In some sections a gander 
whose neck had been picked clean of feathers and greased was 
used in the same fashion. This was called “gander pulling,” 
and the signal for the charge was the cry, “The goose hangs 
high.” Sometimes ring tournaments were given in slipshod 
manner, the knights not wearing uniforms, rules regarding 
the speed of horses being relaxed, and no coronation or ball 
being held afterwards. Often the negroes staged tournaments 
of this kind, using plug horses. Some tournaments in 1907, 
one at Clifton Forge and another at Eagle Rock, are said to 
have been not at all elaborate. In Hanover County there were 
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tournaments where women did the riding, but these seem not 
to have been general. 

There are some indications of a revival of the tournament 
in modern times. It was an interesting attraction at fairs in 
1926 at Fork Union and Louisa Courthouse. In 1933 the 
Goochland Times reported a celebration where the quadrille 
and Virginia Reel were danced, and where uniformed knights 
tilted with lances and afterwards crowned a queen. In the 
same year The Richmond News Leader described a tour- 
nament as a feature of a Petersburg fair, where eighteen 
riders contested for trophies, and the charge to the knights was 
delivered by a congressman. The Lynchburg News reported 
another at the Amherst, Virginia, fair in 1935, and in January 
of the next year the Washington Herald spoke of one at Mar- 
shall Hall, Maryland, as an annual affair. In August, 1936, an 
Associated Press article in the Richmond Times Dispatch de- 
scribed a tournament and other attractions such as a beauty 
contest, boxing, and a tug o’ war, at Mt. Solon, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, saying that thousands have flocked 
annually to the event. The riding of tournaments seems to be 
growing in favor. The comparative scarcity of horses is a 
handicap, but many Southerners still keep saddle horses, 
and riding is by no means a forgotten sport, however 
many twentieth-century young people grow up with their 
hands upon a steering wheel rather than upon a bridle rein. 
The square dance has recently gained in popularity, and an 
age which combines jazz with the square dance may learn to 
enjoy, along with its motors and planes, the South’s grand old 
chivalric survival, the tournament. 


PEPYS AS DRAMATIC CRITIC 
LOUIS PENDLETON 


AMUEL PEPYS seems to have loved the theater only a 

little less than good clothes of the latest cut, good food in 
distinguished company, and choice wines that would cause him 
to become “most exceeding merry” yet not quite “foxed” 
(tipsy )—but there is plentiful indication in his famous Diary 
that his supreme passion was beauty in women. This son of 
a tailor and a laundress of seventeenth-century England, who 
rose by sheer merit to be Clerk of the Acts, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and Member of Parliament, was inevitably a crea- 
ture of his time, the gay Restoration under Charles II follow- 
ing the stern repressions of the Commonwealth. When ele- 
vated among the dissolute “great” of the period, inevitably he 
imagined that their example must be followed, at least to some 
extent, in order to become a fine gentleman and man of fash- 
ion. 

Yet there was with him a certain residuum of Crom- 
wellian virtue and, in consequence of his puritan upbringing, 
he struggled to resist temptation in the matter of wine as well 
as of women, and “Lord’s Day” found him pretty regularly 
at church. But even in his pew he was plagued by the allure- 
ments of the flesh. “To church,” he wrote in his Diary, May 
26, 1667, “where I had the great pleasure of seeing and gazing 
at many fine women.” And he was almost as critical of the 
pulpit as of the theater of his time. Now and then the Diary 
mentions “a good sermon” and once “a very excellent ser- 
mon,” but more often the officiating clergyman “made a dull 
sermon,” a “poor dry sermon,” a “drowsy sermon”; “to 
church and slept all the sermon”; “an unnecessary sermon, 
neither understood by himself nor the people”; “to church, 
where a most insipid young coxcomb preached”; and once he 
even found it “a silly sermon.” 

He was meticulously solicitous as to the personal appear- 
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ance of a man in his high position. Once after having his 
“haire cutt” by a “Graye’s Inn” barber, he regretted not to 
have insisted on greater moderation, “finding that the length of 
it do become me very much.” He rejoiced in “a dear and noble 
suit” of “coloured cloth with cloak lined with plush.” He men- 
tioned his “new stuff suit with close knees, which becomes me 
most nobly, as my wife says.” 

Good dinners delighted him, but the Diary is brutally frank 
when the hostess and her offerings did not meet his approval. 
January 1, 1661: “Dined with Mr. and Mrs. Pierce. A good 
hen, but she is such a slut I do not love her victuals.” Dined 
“at Sir W. Pen’s, but Lord! so sorry a dinner.” Dined with 
Mr. Pierce, “but a poor, sluttish dinner as usual.” April 3, 
1666: “TI find the Duke of Albemarle at dinner with a sorry 
company, dirty dishes and a nasty wife at table, and bad meat, 
of which I made but an ill dinner.” 

In his entry of July 9, 1665, he congratulated himself upon 
his varied supply of drink—“two tierces of claret, two quarter 
casks of Canary, and a smaller vessel of Sack; a vessel of Tent, 
another of Malaga and another of white wine, all in my cellar 
together.” He drew too freely upon both the home supply and 
those of his friends. “My head akeing all day from last night’s 
debauch,” he recorded on April 3, 1661. “At noon dined with 
Sir W. Batten and Pen, who would have me drink two good 
draughts of sack to cure me.” This plan of taking “a hair of 
the dog that bit you” he “thought strange, but think I find it 
true.” During the festivities of the coronation of Charles II, 
Pepys “wondered to see how the ladys did tipple,” and as for 
himself —“if ever I was foxed it is now.” That was by no 
means the only time. Later in the same year, even on a “Lord’s 
Day,” there was “so much wine” at dinner and supper “that I 
was even almost foxed, and my head aked all night; so home 
and to bed, without prayers, which I never did yet, since I come 
to the house of a Sunday night: I being now so out of order 
that I durst not read prayers, for fear of being perceived by 
my servants in what case I was.” He struggled for greater 
moderation and even abstinence. Almost alone in a tippling 
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world Pepys solemnly resolved to reform. “Thanks be to 
God,” he wrote on January 26, 1662, “since my leaving drink- 
ing of wine, I do find myself much better, and do mind my 
business better, and do spend less money, and less time lost 
in idle company.” Yet two and a half years later we find him, 
as noted, pridefully boasting of the extent and variety of his 
cellar, “which I believe none of my name now alive ever had 
of his own at one time.” He seems to have found his perch on 
the water-wagon too lonely and joyless. 

If Pope’s “beauty draws us with a single hair” was ever 
true in a single instance, Pepys was the instance. His enjoy- 
ment of a play, we might almost say his religious exaltation at 
church, was conditioned upon the nearness of beauties upon 
whom his eyes might feast. The Diary becomes a sigh when 
his busy eyes took note that any reigning beauty, as Lady Cas- 
tlemaine, “begins to decay something,” and chirps cheerily 
when it is observed that such and such a lady is “a most perfect 
beauty still.”” Mrs. Pepys, who at times was “angry” with her 
lord “for gadding abroad to look after beauties,” displayed 
the immemorial wisdom of her sex when she selected an ill- 
favored “chamber-mayde,” for Pepys wrote dolefully: “She 
is very ugly, so that I can not love her.” Once at a sale he had 
eyes only for the assembled ladies, including Mrs. Hempson, 
“a pretty woman and speaks Latin,” and the two daughters of 
Mr. Allen, “both very tall, and the youngest very handsome, 
so much as I could not forbear to love her exceedingly.” After 
the sale “the ladies and I, and Captain Pitt, and Mr. Castle 
took barge and down we went to see the Sovereigne . . . sing- 
ing all the way, and, among other pleasures, I put my Lady, 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Hempson, and the two Mrs. Allens into 
the lanthorn, and went in and kissed them, demanding it as a 
fee due to a principall officer, with all which we were exceeding 
merry, and drunk some bottles of wine.” A mere shop girl 
could enthrall Pepys if only possessed of good looks. An entry 
of September 6, 1664, reads: “Called on Doll, our pretty 
*Change woman, for a pair of gloves, which cost me twenty 
shillings; but she is so pretty that, God forgive me! I could 
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not think it too much, which is a strange slavery that I stand in 
to beauty that I value nothing near it.” 

After going to the theater on January 28, 1661, and see- 
ing a second time The Lost Lady (a tragi-comedy by Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley), “which do now please me better than before,” 
Pepys wrote: “And here I sitting behind in a dark place, a 
lady spit backward upon me by mistake, not seeing me; but 
after seeing her to be a very pretty lady, I was not troubled at it 
at all.” Imagine a Secretary of the Navy in our time being so 
ready to forgive a “lady” because of her beauty after she had 
“spit backward” at the theater, and her liquid shaft had come 
to rest in the middle of his immaculate shirtfront! 

Notwithstanding his confessed and lamented “slavery” to 
beauty away from home, Pepys appears to have loved as well 
as admired his wife, once finding her “much handsomer” than 
the Princess Henrietta as she stood near the sister of King 
Charles. “This day,” he wrote on October 11, 1663, “by the 
blessing of God, my wife and I have been married nine years. 
. . . Bless God for our long lives, and loves, and health to- 
gether, which the same God long continue, I wish from my 
very heart.” 

The Diary can not be said to confirm the charge that 
Pepys was an arrant snob. He did not hesitate to flay the more 
servile courtiers of Charles II and even to rebuke that mon- 
arch himself—in the secrecy of his private chronicle written 
for no eye but his own. And in the matter of plays the prosti- 
tuted enthusiasm of the bootlickers left him cold. When the 
court and all the climbers raced to see Lord Newcastle’s trum- 
peted effort, The Feign Innocence (adapted from Moliére), he 
quietly noted that what was acceptable in it belonged to an- 
other—‘‘a play made by my Lord Duke, but corrected by Dry- 
den.” Another offering by the same high personage, The Coun- 
try Captaine, he characterized as “so silly a play as in all my 
life I never saw.” A play by Lord Orrery, The Generall, he 
pronounced “the worst I ever saw in all my days.” And knight- 
hood did not protect Sir George Etherege, author of She 
W ould If She Could, from the diarist’s outburst: “Lord! how 
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full was the house and how silly the play . . . a silly, dull thing.” 
Sir Robert Howard’s The Surprisall, he dismissed as “a very 
mean play.” 

Pepys records 273 visits to the theater, mentioning such 
houses as the Cockpit, the Whitefriars, the Blackfriars, 
Davenant’s, the Red Bull, Salisbury Court, the Opera, The 
King’s Theater, the Duke’s Playhouse, the Royal Theater, and 
the Globe. He saw both pre-Restoration and contemporary 
plays. Most of the latter appear to have been distinguished 
by cheap sensation, buffoonery, and indecency, such being the 
headlong plunge in the Restoration theater after Cromwellian 
repression and puritan assault had contributed toward the 
very night descending upon the great Elizabethan drama 
which had so marvelously flourished for something like sev- 
enty years. Pepys’s own taste was affected by the conditions 
of his time, and revivals of Shakespeare found him with no 
capacity for enthusiasm, even rarely appreciative, although 
it may be said in his defense that these were too often clumsy 
and atrocious alterations by Davenant or another playwright 
equally eager to pander to the popular palate. 

It is scarcely surprising to find the celebrated diarist de- 
scribing Twelfth Night as “a silly play . . . not related at all 
to the name or day . . . one of the weakest plays that ever I 
saw on the stage.” Of Romeo and Juliet he wrote that “it is 
a play of itself the worst that I ever heard.” Midsummer 
Night’s Dream he had “never seen before nor shall ever 
again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous play that I ever 
saw in my life.” He found The Taming of a Shrew a “silly 
play and an old one . . . generally but a mean play.” As for 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, it “did not please me at all, 
in any part of it.” Macbeth he pronounced “a pretty good 
play” the first time, and, seeing it again six months later, re- 
ferred to it as “one of the best plays, for variety of dancing 
and musick, that I ever saw”! The Tempest is described as 
“an old play of Shakespeare . . . the most innocent I ever 
saw... no great wit, but good above ordinary plays.” Ham- 
let pleased him on the stage with Betterton doing “the Prince’s 
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part beyond imagination,” and possibly because it suffered 
from similar tinkering to that given Macbeth, but, on read- 
ing it, he observed in his Diary that “it seems a mean thing.” 

The titles of many of the plays seen by Pepys are an en- 
tertainment in themselves, artless in the transparency of their 
design to allure. ““By coach to the theatre and there saw “The 
Scornfull Lady’ ” (Beaumont and Fletcher )—‘now done by 
a woman, which makes the play much better than ever it did 
to me”; Love in a Maze (Shirley)—“a sorry play”; Secret 
Love, or The Mayden Queene (Dryden)—“which the more 
I see the more I love”; A Wife for a Month (Fletcher )— 
“no great wit or language”; All’s Lost but Lust (Rowley)— 
“the boy that was to sing a song, not singing it right, his mas- 
ter fell about his ears and beat him so, that it put the whole 
house into an uprore”; The Tamer Tamed (Fletcher )—“a 
very fine play”; The Merry Devill of Edmunton—‘which 
pleased me well”; The Villaine (Thomas Porter )—“never less 
pleased with a play in my life”; The Court Secret (Shirley) 
—‘“my wife says it is the worst she ever saw”; The Man’s the 
Master (Davenant from Scarron)—‘“a very good play”; The 
Sullen Lovers (Shadwell)—“tedious” ; Love’s Quarrell—“do 
not like the design nor words” ; Love’s Trickes—‘a silly play.” 

The Mayd’s Tragedy (Beaumont and Fletcher )—“me- 
thinks it is too sad and melancholy”; The Mistaken Beauty— 
“also called The Lyer, which is proper enough” (from the 
Menteur of Corneille) ; The Humorous Lovers (attributed to 
Lady Newcastle )—“the most silly thing that ever was wrote” ; 
The Wild Gallant (Dryden’s first play )—“so poor at a thing 
as I never saw in my life almost”; The Rivall Ladys (Dry- 
den)—“a very innocent and most pretty witty play”; The Si- 
lent Woman—“the best comedy, I think, that ever was wrote”; 
The Mayd In Ye Mill (Fletcher and Rowley )—‘acted to my 
great content”; Love at First Sight (Killigrew)—“a poor 
thing”; The Madd Lover (Beaumont and Fletcher )—‘‘which 
I liked pretty well”; The Unfortunate Lovers (Davenant)— 
“a mean play”; The Royall Shepherdess (Shadwell )—“the sil- 
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liest for words and design, and everything, that ever I saw in 
my whole life.” 

Pepys found much to say in praise of The Bondman (Mas- 
singer), which both he and his wife “so doated on of old” 
and saw repeatedly. one entry declaring that there was “noth- 
ing in the world more taking with me than that play.” He also 
admired The Alchemist (Ben Jonson)—‘‘a most incom- 
parable play”—and, although he thought The Valiant Cidd 
(translated from Corneille) “a most dull thing acted,” he de- 
scribed it as “a play I have read with delight.” 

Of The Slighted Mayde (Stapleton) he wrote that there 
was “little good in it” except “the very fine legs” of the 
dancing girl “in boy’s apparel.” Referring to Argalus and 


Parthenia (Glapthorn), Pepys merely noted that he “sat in . 


the pitt among the company of fine ladys,” that “a woman 
acted Parthenia and come afterward on the stage in man’s 
clothes and had the best legs that I ever saw.” John Suckling’s 
Brenoralt made but a slight impression on him because he sat 
near the royal favorite, Mrs. Palmer, and “I filled my eyes 
with her, which much pleased me.” He found Love In a Tubb 
a “silly play,” but the evening was not lost, for “the King and 
Queen were there and the sight of the ladys was exceeding 
noble, above all my Lady Castlemaine [favorite of Charles 
II].” No estimate is given of John Fletcher’s Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, possibly because Pepys “did look long upon 
my Lady Castlemaine who, notwithstanding her sickness, 
continues a great beauty.” 

Certain of Pepys’s comments reveal the crudity of the ex- 
isting civilization as well as notable characteristics of the 
player-folk and their patrons. We read that fine ladies and 
great gentlemen paid high prices for oranges and ate them in 
the best seats of the Restoration theaters. In connection with 
The Heyresse | Heiress], “an indifferent play, wrote, they say, 
by Lord Newcastle,” Pepys related that “when we come... to 
the King’s playhouse, we find . . . no play there,” Kinas- 
ton, the star, having been “exceedingly beaten with sticks” by 
order of Sir Charles Sedley, “so as he is mightily bruised and 
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forced to keep his bed” ; but the next afternoon Kinaston’s part 
was “read out of a book” by Beeston, which spoiled “the part, 
and almost the play.” Several years earlier this same Kinaston, 
in The Loyal Subject (Beaumont and Fletcher) “made the 
loveliest lady that ever I saw, only her voice not very 
good.” Again, in The Silent Woman (Jonson), “Kinaston, 
the boy, had the good turn to appear in three shapes: first, 
as a poor woman in ordinary clothes; then in fine clothes as 
a gallant, and in them was clearly the prettiest woman in the 
whole house; and lastly as a man, and then likewise did ap- 
pear as the handsomest man in the house.” 

At the production of The Beggar’s Bush (Beaumont and 
Fletcher) on January 3, 1661, Pepys “saw women come upon 
the stage” the “first time.” At the Globe in June of the same 
year he appears to have been unpleasantly surprised to see “a 
woman with a rod in her hand, keeping time to the musique 
while it plays, which is simple, methinks.”’ We can almost hear 
his chuckle as he relates that, while witnessing The Siege of 
Rhodes (Davenant) at the Opera, “by the breaking of a board 
over our heads we had a great deal of dust fall into the lady’s 
necks and the men’s haire, which made good sport.” Pepys 
delighted in The Adventures of Five Hours—adapted by Tuke 
from the Spanish of Calderon—‘‘for the variety and most 
excellent continuance of the plot to the very end. .. without 
one word of ribaldry,” but the second time he saw it, “through 
my being out of order [tipsy], it did not seem so good as at 
first.” Referring to The Changeling (Middleton and Rowley), 
“a play which takes exceedingly,” he noted: “I see the gallants 
do begin to be tyred with the vanity and pride of the theatre 
actors, who are indeed grown very proud and rich.” While 
Flora’s Figarys [Vagaries] by Richard Rhodes was being 
produced at “the King’s house” Pepys was admitted to the 
“women’s shift” of the “tireing-rooms” and was welcomed by 
Mrs. Knipp and Nell Gwyn. The latter “was dressing herself, 
and was all unready, and is very pretty. But, Lord! to see how 
they were both painted would make a man mad, and did make 
me loath them; and what base company of men comes among 
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them, and how lewdly they talk! . . . But to see how Nell 
cursed, for having so few people in the pit, was pretty; the 
other house carrying all the people at the new play.” 

Pepys mentioned disapprovingly The Parson’s Wedding 
( Killigrew )—“an obscene, loose play, that is acted by nothing 
but women at the King’s house.” Of Evening Love (Dry- 
den) he wrote briefly: “Do not like it, it being very smutty.” 
Yet his Diary convicts him of seeing it a second time forty- 
eight hours later. It may be, however, that he was attracted 
chiefly by his quenchless desire to sit among “fine ladys” who 
were scarcely less enchanting behind the screen of their 
vizards. At the performance of The Committee (Howard) he 
mentions seeing “my Lady Cromwell” put on her vizard— 
“and so kept it on all the play, which of late has become a great 
fashion, which hides the whole face.” Apparently even the 
grossest indecency could not keep the fine ladies of the Restora- 
tion from the theater. The vizard was invented to conceal 
or render doubtful their identity. Under these convenient 
masks, as Pope put it, “virgins smiled at what they blushed be- 
fore.” 

The conditions revealed by Pepys imply moral degeneracy 
as well as reckless reaction against the art of the great Eliza- 
bethan stage. The author of an imperishable masterpiece of 
its kind, a man so human, in more ways than one so worthy, 
in his comments on the plays of Shakespeare, even though 
these were roughly handled in order to render them more ac- 
ceptable to the public, clearly reveals his share in that pub- 
lic’s lack of artistic taste. Nor does his comment in general 
acquit him of a share in the prevailing appetite for the libid- 
inous appeal. If in his time there were any who really deplored 
the artistic and moral degeneration of the Elizabethan drama 
under the profligate influences of the Restoration, they must 
have been tempted to paraphrase the old Scriptural lament, 
“how are the mighty fallen.” 
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FAMILY TRADITIONS OF EARLY PIONEERS 
IN PIEDMONT CAROLINA 


M. T. PLYLER 


I 


N Tue South ATLANTIC QuaRTERLY of January, 1936, 

Dr. Clarence Poe set a good example by “Recording Tra- 
ditions of an Average Southern Family.” This well-known 
editor and author acted upon the plea made in certain resolu- 
tions passed by the North Carolina Historical Association at 
its recent meeting that memories and traditions of the South 
should be preserved by putting in written form much that 
will otherwise be lost with the passing of those who knew the 
South. He urgently insisted that these invaluable memories 
should become a part of our noble heritage by many who can 
take it in hand to comply with the requests made by the Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Poe reénforced his plea by writing a most in- 
forming and illuminating article that should encourage others 
to put in written form that which will be of interest to their 
descendants and of value to students of local history. As we 
so often heard in the days of the World War, I am encouraged 
“to do my bit.” 

In my own case, my family connections have been confined 
largely to Piedmont Carolina, in the counties of Randolph, 
Montgomery, Mecklenburg, Rowan, and Iredell. Born and 
reared in Iredell, following the close of the Civil War, I 
spent my early days in an atmosphere of civil strife and I 
knew something of the traditions that remained of the strug- 
gles at King’s Mountain and Guilford Court House. Trees 
on which Tories were reported to have been hanged still stood 
on hilltops and in secluded valleys, and the air was full of the 
desperate doings of Yankee soldiers. My mother’s story of 
the night the hoofs of horses on the march could be heard 
four miles away as the Yankee soldiers passed from Salis- 
bury to Statesville, where they burned the public buildings 
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of the town, made stirring appeal to a boy’s imagination. This 
was to him literally fire and sword. One of the often heard 
neighborly invitations given in that day at the farmhouses 
ran thus, “Come over to see us and let us talk about the war.” 
Why not? For in that first decade or two following 1865, 
“Left dead on the field in Virginia” was a familiar story in 
almost every household. Then, too, the experiences in camp 
and on field furnished themes of perennial interest. My own 
father, Robert Conrad Plyler, with five of his brothers, was 
enlisted in the cause of the South. Pinkney was killed at 
Sharpsburg. Osbourn fell at Ream’s Station. Andrew and 
Marion served through the war, and Calvin was a chaplain. 
Many of the women of that section followed the plough and 
hoed in the fields at home, while the men fought the battles 
in Virginia. Not unusual was it for one to hear from many 
lips the words, “This was a rich man’s war, but the poor man’s 
fight.” Though a strange sense of contempt for this civil 
conflict dominated my own boyish feelings, something of glory 
and exultation lingered about the traditions of the American 
Revolution in which we won our freedom. This was not 
wholly without cause. 

My own father spent the first thirteen years of his life 
with his grandfather, Conrad Plyler, whose farm lay in Lan- 
caster and Union counties of the two Carolinas. Conrad 
Plyler, with others from Germany, arrived in this country 
in time to have a part in the Revolutionary conflict. At the age 
of eighty-three, in the year 1837, the old man fell dead in his 
field while alone with his grandson, Robert Conrad. He spoke 
broken English and he confined his reading to his old German 
Bible. Much did he talk to his grandson, Robert, of such 
soldiers as Lord Rawdon and General Green, who bulked large 
with him in those far-off days. The boy never got away 
from the glory of the victory won over Cornwallis. He felt 
that nothing comparable to this had ever happened and he 
wanted others to cherish the same feeling. 

In 1765 Henry Plyler, the first Plyler of record to own 
land in North Carolina, settled in Mecklenburg. Closely asso- 
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ciated with him were Frederick and Conrad, who settled on 
Lynche’s Creek, his farm being on both sides of the line sep- 
arating the two Carolinas. Daniel Plyler, son of Conrad, 
moved to Iredell County and took up his residence four miles 
southeast of Statesville. His son John went west, landing 
finally in California during the “gold fever,” but most of this 
large family were still in Iredell when the Civil War broke. 
A few of our family traditions came from the three gener- 
ations of Plylers—Conrad, Daniel, and my father, Robert, 
but the most vivid recollections of them belong to the families 
of Kimball, Harris, Ivey, Kern, and Wood, the ancestors of 
my mother, who was Mary, daughter of Joel Kimball. These 
were among the sturdy pioneers of the state. For more than 
a century and a half they were of a hardy yeomanry who did 
their full part in the days of peace and war. Their names 
suggest the lands across the water from which they came. 


II 


The Kimballs were of genuine pioneer stock. They were 
evermore pushing out and on into new territory. Charles, 
Benjamin, Joseph, and William, in the early decades of the 
eighteenth century, were doing business in Surry County, 
Virginia, across the James River to the south of Jamestown 
and Williamsburg. These four lived in close proximity to 
each other. They all moved from Virginia into North Caro- 
lina just prior to 1740. 

Charles Kimball was one of Colonel William Byrd’s party 
in running the Virginia-North Carolina line in 1729. The 
House of Burgesses appointed William Kimball and Charles 
Kimball interpreters for the Sapony Indians during most of 
the second decade of the eighteenth century. This is a matter 
of record, for in the year 1728 the House of Burgesses allowed 
Charles three thousand pounds of tobacco as Indian inter- 
preter. In North Carolina, the Kimballs bought and pat- 
ented lands, entering fully into the settlement of the fast de- 
veloping country to the south of the Old Dominion. 

Peter Kimball, son of Joseph, William Kimball, and Ben- 
jamin Kimball were in the command of Capt. Wm. Hurst’s 
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Troopers of Granville in 1754. The will of this same Peter 
Kimball (probated in Warren, 1779) named “my son 
Buckner” one of the executors. This estate of Peter Kimball 
consisted of lands, six negroes, and other holdings. 

In 1773 Buckner Kimball, true to the pioneer instinct of 
his family, patented and purchased lands in the Valley of the 
Yadkin in Anson and Montgomery counties. Soon many 
other citizens of that northern border of the state took up 
the trail. In fact, the big rush for settlement in the Piedmont 
region was rendering inevitable the later conflict of such 
elements as the Regulators at Alamance and the necessary 
readjustments following the Revolution. 

It is well to remember that the thousands of pioneers who 
came into the Piedmont region before the Revolution, as well 
as during a few decades following, did not come direct from 
the lands beyond the Atlantic. Many who lived in the older 
sections of all the coast regions were restless pioneers in eager 
search of cheap lands and larger opportunity. The Harris 
family is a case in point. 

Ill 


West Harris, whose daughter Pattie married Buckner 
Kimball, was a well-to-do citizen who came out of Virginia, 
having moved into the Valley of the Yadkin prior to the 
Revolution. Born in 1715, he was a vestryman in Granville 
1746, and a justice in 1756. In Montgomery County he ren- 
dered valuable service in the Revolution. According to the 
First Census, 1790, his family consisted of five whites and 
thirteen slaves. 

The father of West Harris was Edward Harris of Isle 
of Wight County, Virginia (will 1733), and the grandfather 
of West was Thomas Harris of Isle of Wight (will 1687). 
Edward Harris had a large family. To his son Nathan, who 
married Catharine Walton, were born fourteen children, 
most of whom moved to North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. The children of West Harris (brother of 
Nathan) and his wife Mary Turner were: Isham, Elizabeth, 
Turner, Ethelred or Dred; Priscilla, wife of Roger Williams; 
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Pattie, wife of Buckner Kimball; Roland, said to have mar- 
ried a Kimball; West; Arthur (July 7, 1758—Dec. 23, 1833) ; 
Mary, born 1760, wife of Richard Parker; and Patience, wife 
of William Girardeau. 

West Harris, Jr., served in the General Assembly from 
Montgomery County for ten years all told. He entered the 
Revolution as a Lieutenant and came out with the rank of 
Colonel. This large and influential family exerted a great 
and lasting influence in all that section of the state, even down 
to the present day. 

The same may be said of Captain William Wood, who 
came into Randolph County from Virginia before the Revo- 
lution. His big family of children intermarried with many 
of the leading families of that section, and his descendants 
have filled stations of influence in state, school, church, and 
the less notable positions of good citizenship. Marcus L. 
Wood, D.D., a grandson, was an early missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to China. He spent the 
later years of his life as a minister in the Methodist Confer- 
ence of his native state, being for two years president of 
Trinity College. Rev. Frank H. Wood, D.D., was for many 
years an influential member of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence, and Frank’s brother, Hon. W. P. Wood, was a leading 
citizen, a soldier in the Civil War, and later state auditor. But 
of equally potential, if not of greater influence in the life of 
that section, was the rank and file of these influential citizens 
that make for a potential civic and religious life. Such 
citizens delight to foster the best traditions of a great and 
free people. 

Captain Buckner Kimball lives in the family traditions to 
this day as a great Tory fighter in his time. We do know 
that he marched a company of infantry from Montgomery 
County to Wake Court House, a distance of more than one 
hundred miles, and stood guard against the Tories during 
the session of the Legislature which held its meetings in the 
Joel Lane house in 1781. At that time a regiment was sta- 
tioned there for protection. This is a fine indication of the 
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fierce antagonisms existing in the life of the newly born state. 
The positive and exacting captain was by temperament fitted 
for such a people and time. He was positive to a degree and 
exacting in his conduct. In 1779 Buckner Kimball contested 
the election in Montgomery County, charging fraud. Five 
years later, in 1784, charges were preferred against him as 
Justice of the Peace for being oppressive in office. He re- 
signed his office as Justice. Ten years before this he had 
served on the jury in Salisbury. This citizen from Bute, of 
which it has been so often said, “There were no Tories in 
Bute,” lived up to his reputation in the new land in the Valley 
of the Yadkin, to which he had moved from Bute. 

Harris Kimball, son of Captain Buckner Kimball, and 
father of Joel Kimball, married Dorcas Wood, the daughter 
of Captain William Wood. Buckner Kimbali was also the 
son-in-law of West Harris, Sr., and the brother-in-law of 
Colonel West Harris, Jr. So the Kimball, the Wood, and the 
Harris families were much involved in the Revolutionary 
struggle. A fine illustration of this is the extent to which 
the struggle with the Mother Country enlisted all the patriotic 
and loyal people. 

Since I am but four generations removed from each of 
these, and of direct descent from others of that region of the 
Piedmont, I could not well have escaped many of the family 
traditions that have come down to the generations following. 


IV 


Two other families, the Iveys and the Kerns, reached a 
place of influence in this Piedmont section following the Revo- 
lution. The Iveys had occupied a rather significant position 
among the pioneers in Norfolk County, Virginia, and in all 
of the tidewater region of North Carolina, both in peace and 
in war; but not until late in the eighteenth century did one of 
them, Benjamin, find his way into the up-country. Benjamin 
Ivey settled in Randolph, dying there in 1802 (will). 

This Benjamin Ivey was a son of Adam Ivey of Edge- 
combe County. He died in 1762 (will recorded in Tarboro). 

The first Ivey of record in the Virginia colony was 
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Thomas Ivey. He was born in England in 1604, and emi- 
grated to America long before 1641, as he was then a church 
warden in Elizabeth River Parish, in which position he con- 
tinued until 1648. 

This branch of the Ivey family seated at Exeter and Ox- 
ford furnished the progenitors of the family in Virginia and 
probably in America, according to W. MacJones, Genealo- 
gist General, Sons of the American Revolution. The children 
of Benjamin Ivey of Randolph were: Rebecca Ivey Kerns, 
wife of Thomas Kerns, Sallie, Isaac, Prissie, Betsey, Nance, 
Benjamin (1800-1859). He married Mary Shankle, daughter 
of George Shankle, a pensioner of the American Revolution. 
Most of the members of this large and influential family, such 
a positive force in Western North Carolina, are descendants 
of Benjamin Ivey. But some of them pioneered new lands. 

Rebecca Ivey, as stated in the preceding paragraph, mar- 
ried Thomas Kerns. His brother, Allen Kerns, married 
Nancy Wood, granddaughter of Captain William Wood, and 
a niece of Dorcas Wood, wife of Harris Kimball. These 
instances of intermarriage, many of which might be cited, 
illustrate the situation and they speak in unmistakable terms 
of the close and intimate relations that grew up between these 
pioneer families. Furthermore, this rather extended refer- 
ence to the forbears of the Kimball, the Harris, the Wood, 
and the Ivey families, may well be used to illustrate what was 
going on in all this region, tending to furnish a hardy and 
tough fibered citizenship truly characteristic of these pioneers. 

In this immediate section of the state Germans, largely 
Lutheran and Reformed; the Scotch-Irish, chiefly Presby- 
terian; the Moravians; and the English Quakers settled side 
by side. They built their churches, schoolhouses, mills and 
shops after the simplest fashion in keeping with these pioneer 
conditions. The several nationalities usually settled in neigh- 
borhoods separate and distinct from each other. With the 
years, however, these lines of demarcation have disappeared, 
though many of the names remain to this day, such as 
Schmidt (Smith), Staehr (Star), Koble (Coble), Goehringer 
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(Gerringer) , Somers (Summers), Eslen (Isley), Hardt 
(Hart), Kobb (Cobb). German, Scotch, Irish, and English 
names are found in every group. Even at the family reunions 
of today this is most noticeable. These composite groups 
furnished a warp and woof of the web of life then in the 
weaving. 

The Hoovers, the Wimberns, the Younts, and Waymires, 
the Burketts, and the Lowes are Randolph families who, 
doubtless, because of their Quaker affiliations intermarried 
often; but Cupid cares not for creeds. The Burkheads, the 
Woods, the Kerns, the Kimballs, the Iveys, the Arnolds, the 
Fouts, the Younts, and scores of other families freely inter- 
mingled in their community and social life. The names in the 
records indicate that families separated by creed and national 
origin met and married and became the progenitors of a 
mighty people. 

A love of liberty, the demands for freedom of conscience 
and an open Bible, were characteristic of this people who 
have championed free speech, and an untramelled approach 
of the individual soul to God. Their forbears had suffered 
too much at the hands of the religious and political tyrants 
of the old world for them to surrender their rights in this 
new land. They bequeathed to us our love of home, of 
church, and of school—characteristic of those throughout 
this nation, of those who are the real bone and sinew of 
our free American institutions against which certain aliens 
of our great cities are desperately set. 

Many of these early settlers who were not Quakers owned 
a few slaves, but none of them belonged to the slave-holding 
class found on the big plantations. West Harris in 1790 
had thirteen slaves, and Buckner Kimball disposed of three 
to his son, Harris, in 1808, but the traditions of the slave- 
holders were not to the front with any of these families. 
They worked with their hands and desired to make the best 
possible use of their heads. They fostered schools and those 
elements that made for moral and social uplift. 
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The centennial celebration of Duke University to be 
observed in 1938 will do much to draw attention to the life 
and spirit of the hardy pioneers who prepared the soil out of 
which sprang a university as well as furnished the forbears 
of a president of these United States. All of this is more than 
an accident of history. Trinity College, around which Duke 
University is built, in its origins goes back to 1838 in Ran- 
dolph County. In that year the citizens of a rural community 
in the northwest section of the county established a school, 
with Rev. Brantley York as principal. In 1839 this school 
was enlarged and named Union Institute, and in 1842 Braxton 
Craven became principal of the school. The Methodists and 
the Quakers were prime movers in this venture. In 1852 it 
became Normal College, and finally in 1859 the name was 
changed to Trinity College. 

In 1892 Trinity College opened its doors in Durham, and 
on December 24, 1924, Duke University began its develop- 
ment. Duke University will celebrate its centenary in 1938, 
fully mindful of its origins in Randolph County among a 
people of whom was Braxton Craven, the ancestors of ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, and numerous less notable citi- 
zens. 

On the Uwharrie River, a small tributary of the Yadkin, 
that German pioneer, Andrew Hoover, built his log cabin in 
the midst of the rough rocky hills, among these hardy and 
vigorous pioneers. Within a few miles of each other are the 
burying grounds of the Hoovers, the Woods, and the Kerns, 
with their prostrate tombstones crowded down and broken 
by the trees. The generations following have wandered far 
and wide toward the setting sun. Those who have not been 
forgetful can recount the past and be thankful for an ancestry 
able to produce a university and a President of the United 
States. 

My maternal grandfather, Joel Kimball, who married 
Nancy, daughter of Thomas Kerns, was a grandson of Cap- 
tain Buckner Kimball, of Captain William Wood, and of the 
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first Benjamin Ivey, and he was a great-grandson of West 
Harris, Sr. Though of their blood and bone, he passed his 
life rather far removed from the conditions known to those 
pioneers in the last half of the eighteenth century. Without 
roads, schools, churches, and houses worthy of the name, life 
was for them a hard heroic struggle, the immediate future 
having little relief to offer. The facilities for mail and the 
output of the printing press, as we know them, were not even 
dreamed of by these progenitors of the later generations. 

Before the days of railroads, Joel Kimball did a business 
by wagon train from the Rowan section to Fayetteville, 
Cheraw, and Charleston. This was a business of some pro- 
portions in the transportation of goods to the people of the 
up-country away from the ports of navigation. I well recall 
seeing years ago among the papers of Michael Doub, a mer- 
chant of Stokes County, vouchers and bills of lading made out 
in Charleston for goods to go to that up-country. These 
records extended over a long series of years. 

No little interest gathered about this business on the road, 
and the men of the covered wagon had seen and learned much. 
The sandhills and the “plank road,” extending from Fayette- 
ville to Winston-Salem, were of special interest to the people 
of red hills and deep woods. I have heard them tell of the 
advantages that come in resting a team on these long trips. 
Some men would not drive on Sunday—they respected the 
Sabbath and preferred to remain in camp until Monday morn- 
ing. They said the horses that rested on Sunday would usu- 
ally catch up on Thursday with those who drove all day Sun- 
day. Another estimate made by these men of the road was 
that a dog would trot from eighty to ninety miles a day. It 
had been tested by observing the wagon-dogs which happened 
to be left behind in Charleston. The men there would keep 
tab on them by. noting the time the dogs left and the time it 
took them to catch up with their own wagons. 

For many, that trip to Charleston was the trip of a life- 
time. A story often repeated was that of a man who bought 
a load of oats for sixty-five cents a bushel. He got his wagon 
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and team in order, with feed for the horses and food for 
himself, and put out with his load. He was gone for nearly 
three weeks. On his return some one said to the trader and 
sight-seer, “What did you get for your oats?” “Sixty-six 
cents a bushel,” came the answer. Twitting his friend, the 
man observed, “Didn’t make much, did you Jake?” “No,” 
came the reply, “but I seed a lot.” The compensations of these 
trips were not always in dollars and cents. 

Many long hours of the lonely isolated life of the widely 
separated pioneers were relieved by the tales told by these 
men of the wagon train, as they recited what they had ob- 
served on their trips to the towns on the seacoast, where the 
people were in more intimate touch with the “Old Country.” 
Well do I, as a boy, recall how often this phrase was on the 
lips of the old people. In their references to the lands across 
the water they spoke of England, or of Germany, as the 
“Old Country.” Messages from those who knew something 
of what was going on over there were almost as interesting 
and full of thrills as “talking about the war” was to their 
descendants of a later day following the tragic years of the 
sixties. 

Thomas Kimball, oldest son of my grandfather Joel, long 
since dead, could talk for hours telling of the “log cabin and 
hard cider” campaign of Harrison and Tyler. He could tell 
with great gusto of the rollicking campaigns and the huge 
processions of the rallies “for Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.” 
As a young man, he, a great horseman, was one of those se- 
lected to drive the eight white horses used to pull the log cabin 
into Salisbury on one of those great days of enthusiasm in 
the “log cabin and hard cider” campaign. To hear “Uncle 
Tom” tell the stories of these wonderful days and boast of 
the great crowds that gathered for the processions was better 
than the most hair-raising stories of the “wild and woolly 
West.” On such occasions the hours of the night around the 
open fireplace refused to linger. No such days can ever re- 
turn. The world is too small and conventional now. 
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Little mention has been made of the religious life and 
activities of these pioneers of Piedmont Carolina, but we may 
be sure of a continued interest in that which had so much to 
do with their finding a home in this new land. Early in the 
record left of them we have an index to their religious activi- 
ties. The first Thomas Ivey in Virginia preferred charges 
against his rector for conduct unbecoming a minister of the 
Gospel. Some of the Kimballs of that early day signed dis- 
senter’s petitions against the Establishment. West Harris 
was named a vestryman when Granville County was set up 
in 1746. Mention has been made of Marcus L. Wood, who 
went out as a missionary to China when it required five 
months to make the voyage. Whitsen Kimball, a Lutheran 
minister, spent his days in constructive work, largely in 
Rowan and Iredell counties. Benjamin Ivey was a religious 
leader in his community for the first half of the nineteenth 
century, being an exhorter in Old Zoar Church of Stanley. 
His son, George Washington Ivey, an old-time Methodist 
circuit rider, gave fifty-two years to the country people of 
Western North Carolina, beginning his marvelous work in 
1850. He came through the ordeals of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, winning fresh laurels in every field he served. 
Had he kept a diary what a treasure it would be! But the 
best of his life could not be weighed in balances or put down 
in statistical tables. 

Perhaps no better estimate of the secret of this itinerant 
Methodist preacher’s career has been crowded into a para- 
graph or two than that done by his son, Rev. Thomas N. 
Ivey, D.D., teacher, pastor, editor of The Raleigh Christian 
Advocate and later of The Christian Advocate of Nashville. 
Thus he wrote of his heroic father: “As we write there rises 
before us, like a lustrous star, the memory of one who passed 
in and out before us for many years. Uncomplaining, he bore 
many of life’s heaviest burdens. He passed through furnaces 
of affliction with a smile upon his face and a song in his 
heart. His voice was music to the little children as he passed 
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them on the street. His faith was a mighty rock that never 
quivered among the tempests. The spiritual father of thous- 
ands among the grand old hills of his native State, he was the 
humblest, bravest, and most loyal child of God we have ever 
known. We know where to find the secret of his spiritual 
greatness. It was in that spirit of prayer which caused the 
family altar to blaze twice a day and sent him always at night- 
fall into the shadows of his little parsonage parlor to have a 
talk with God. He always found time to pray.”* 

Later in a private note the son went a bit more into detail: 
“No noon passed that had not found him keeping his daily 
private engagement with his Father. No twilight came that 
did not find him enfolded somewhere within the shadows and 
keeping that engagement. Precious to me is the memory 
of those far-off days, when, after a frugal supper at the par- 
sonage, I saw him absenting himself for a season in a retired 
room. We children early learned that he had gone aside to 
talk with God. This was seen by the subdued look on his face 
as he would call the family to prayer. He would never allow 
any circumstance, unless it was-exceptional and extreme, to 
prevent his family worship both morning and evening. He 
was as true and faithful in the exercise of his priestly duty 
and privilege as any man I ever knew.” 


VII 


Though these early settlers were guilty of the sins and out- 
rageous conduct characteristic of pioneers, they were hero- 
ically religious. Then, too, they evermore kept their eyes on 
the far horizons and their ears open to the reports from the 
frontier settlements. West Harris, a pioneer on the Yadkin, 
headed the commission to build the courthouse, jail and stocks, 
when Montgomery County was set off from Anson. But 
some of his own family hurried on to Georgia and reached 
positions of prominence in that developing commonwealth. 

Isaac Ivey, son of the first Benjamin, migrated to Louis- 
iana and died there, without issue, just prior to the Civil War. 


2M. T. Plyler, Thomas Neal Ivey: Golden-Hearted Gentleman (Nashville, 
Tenn., 1925), pp. 15 and 26. 
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His brother, Benjamin, and a nephew, Dr. A. J. Shankle, 
made the trip on horseback to settle the estate. This trip re- 
quired six months, much of which was made through a wil- 
derness. About this time, Wiley Kimball, son of Joel, made 
his way to Texas and there became a pioneer in the 
“Lone Star State.” On his first visit home, after an absence 
of thirty years, he had much to tell by way of contrasting that 
new land with the land he had left behind. However, he was 
not the only one who was able to tell of the frontiers. For 
soon after the Civil War, scores of his tribe were going to 
Illinois, to Missouri, to Texas and, now and then, one went to 
the “gold coast.” Well do I remember, as a boy, how my 
cousins would go to Illinois and spend the summer at work, 
returning in the fall with a drove of horses for sale. Driving 
horses through from the West in that day was highly similar 
to driving automobiles through from Detroit in these latter 
times, but truly that was a much more exacting and laborious 
trip. 

The pioneer instinct with them was strong and the urge 
to new lands did much to deplete the population of all the Pied- 
mont and mountain section of the state. What a marvelous 
story is this migration of our pioneer fathers to the West. 
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DEMOCRATIZING AMERICAN ART 
CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


S THE new American art has come into its own it has 
brought the dual phenomenon of a democratization of 
subject-matter and a democratization of the use and appre- 
ciation of the work the movement brings forth. For this new 
movement in art that has swept the country during the last 
four or five years, according to various appraisers, has taken 
art into the open air, has brought it down to earth, has rescued 
it from its position as a plaything of the rich, has placed it 
within the reach and understanding of people everywhere, and 
has awakened the American people for the first time to an 
understanding of the meaning and value of good painting 
without sacrificing true artistic values. 

The movement is not without its detractors, of course, and 
even its friends admit that its artists and their work are not 
without flaws. But they will‘not agree to the suggestion that 
it is a mere flash in the present highly charged social atmos- 
phere. Here a critic speaks of one of the new and striking 
canvases as a Safety-first poster. Another thinks a slightly 
mistaken notion is becoming prevalent—that in Iowa and 
Kansas you can no longer see the cornfields because of the 
thick stand of geniuses. In fact, the new school of painting 
has brought a spirited controversy, among those who thought 
they knew, over the question, What is art? But the leaders of 
this new trend are still advancing; and Thomas Craven, a 
leading art critic of the day, tells us that, on the basis of ac- 
complished work, the movement already marks the end of 
American subservience to foreign cultural fashions. This 
does not necessarily imply repudiation, for most of the leaders 
in the new American art have had foreign study and work and 
foreign travel that will probably always contribute something 
to the way they see things, but these traditions and influences 
will now be used to stimulate rather than to dictate. Creation 
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from the soil and spirit of our country, rather than imitation 
of finished and foreign subjects and modes, is the keynote of 
today. 

The development of a distinctive school of American art 
has meant inevitably the development of a rural art. For 
although industrialism permeates the national life, and the 
shapes and sounds of modern machinery are finding their way 
into our paintings, our poetry, and our music, we are still 
fundamentally an agrarian nation. 

Through their leadership in this movement five men have 
risen to national eminence: Charles Burchfield, Thomas Ben- 
ton, Grant Wood, John Curry, and Reginald Marsh. The 
work of the first four is essentially rural in the main. Burch- 
field, Ohio born, was the pioneer in the revolt—he broke the 
way. Benton, of Missouri, is probably the most versatile, — 
and as he worked with Orozco when the Mexican murals be- 
gan to influence our work so profoundly, he was one of our 
first to give vigorous art expression to American social prob- 
lems. John Curry, of Kansas, contributes something of the 
mystical to this realistic school. Grant Wood, of Iowa, has 
shot into prominence only within the last two or three years. 
Now, according to Craven, he occupies with Benton the most 
influential position in American art. Judged by our own friends 
and acquaintances, he is the best known among the laymen of 
them all. 

These men had earned a measure of recognition while they 
were still doing work, mostly abroad, in the accepted and 
somewhat imitative way. But it is significant, and profoundly 
encouraging to those who are keenly interested in the Amer- 
ican movement, that the real acclamation has come since they 
began to work with native and indigenous subjects in their 
own original and native ways. 

Those of us among the laity who had realized that in paint- 
ings, as already in architecture and writing, our craftsmen and 
artists should be reflecting the truths of a changing era, those 
of us who had tried to temper our incredulity with sympathy 
as we attempted to follow their gropings in newer subjects and 
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techniques, seized upon this later American art, especially as 
exemplified by Grant Wood, with a piercing and exquisite re- 
lief from bewilderment and inward protest. At one of the 
recent national Biennial Exhibitions of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Art we had turned from the pain and bewilderment of the 
shown paintings to the remote gallery where the previous 
prize-winners were to be seen. It was like finding twilight 
repose after a noisy, blatant, and glaring day. But we knew 
it for twilight. We knew it could not now represent success- 
fully the full daylight of the American present. But our 
minds refused to accept as yet the offered substitutes. Some- 
where between must lie the undiscovered artistic answer. . 

Then Grant Wood’s pictures began to come to our notice, 
one by one, and we seized on them as on water from a clear 
spring in a desert land. Or as an anchor in a drifting sea— 
here was something we could tie to. Here was modern and 
even farm-life America presented in a way that satisfied 
every instinct for verity, line, composition, decorative qual- 
ities, interpretation. Here were American factualism and 
truth minted by perception,-ingenuity, and artistic impulse and 
ability into coin of the artist’s realm. 

In Grant Wood’s first Iowa picture in his new manner, 
“Woman with Plants,” all was clear-cut and angular in the 
hard middle western light—except for the distant line of the 
horizon. Then came his “American Gothic”—the first to be 
acclaimed alike by laymen, artists, and critics, and still prob- 
ably the best known of all. The unmistakable middle western 
farmer and his wife, evidently derived from New England, 
stand foursquare and straight against the gable of the distant 
barn with its pointed window, for all the world like a pair of 
sturdy old saints in a Gothic church-window. Every detailed 
line of it is absolutely true to life, yet through composition, 
repeated line, hint of the one-dimensional, there is a definite 
suggestion of the ecclesiastic. Craven describes it almost as a 
miracle: “Then, as if by a flash of revelation, Wood made his 
dynamic change and rapidly developed from just another 
painter of pictures into the designer of original forms which 
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have no parallel in modern art. He painted ‘American Gothic,’ 
one of the most deservedly popular pictures ever produced by 
an American—incomparable characterization rendered with a 
craftsmanship of the highest order.” Craven tells us that it 
was Wood’s study of the German and Flemish primitives who 
painted the stories of the New Testament in terms of their 
own countryside, their neighbors, and their kinsfolk that in- 
spired him to rediscover the decorative quality of America’s 
newness and to portray the people of Iowa with the same in- 
tegrity, methodical planning, impeccable craftsmanship, and 
love of detail that had gone into those old European master- 
pieces. His practice of various crafts during a youth in which 
he had known poverty and hard work has aided his natural 
inclination to plan and calculate his effects. 

“Dinner for the Threshers,” a three-part picture that 
strongly suggests the triptych of the European altars, repays 
prolonged study. The long board surrounded by humble but 
vigorous workers, the suggestion of service, of feeding the 
multitude, have connotations that are profoundly moving; yet 
it is a true picture of a ritual that has taken place in the farm- 
homes of America each year since farming passed beyond the 
subsistence era. 

Already much versatility is shown in this newer work. 
Grant Wood alone has given us a varied fare. His telling 
murals are well known far beyond his state where most of 
them are to be found. Yet recently he designed a paper jacket 
for a book of rural fiction. Characteristically he told a friend 
of his that if she would write down for publication the simple 
tales of the farm that she told to her children he would illus- 
strate them; thus we have this year his many full-page il- 
lustrations in color and his amusing end-papers in The Farm 
on the Hill. He did not scorn to do the “Birthplace of Herbert 
Hoover” at a time when it was bound to be taken up quickly 
and reproduced widely; thus it was noticed by many who 
noted none of his others before or since. And what implicit 
humor permeates his “Daughters of Revolution” and what 
fun he must have found in painting it. 
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John Curry is another of these American moderns who 
shows a surprising religious touch, but of a different order. 
There is a definite hint of fanaticism in the group of Kansas 
country people in his “Baptism in Kansas,” as they gather 
around the drinking-trough baptistery, but together with this 
almost brutal realism he has used an overhead gleam of sym- 
bolism that is inevitably suggestive of the religious paintings 
of yore. He executed a series of four murals and four ceil- 
ing panels for the reading room of the Whitney Museum in 
New York on the “Arts of Life in America,” and Craven 
speaks of his mural, “History of Indiana,” as the most im- 
pressive wall decoration on the American continent. 

Let it be emphasized that these men are now once again 
living in their native states and they believe they are there to 
stay. Grant Wood is said to have precipitated the now definite 
regional trend in painting. Some of those in the movement 
have not yet come back to their old homes, but they are using 
home themes. Wanda Gag’s appealing lithograph, “Grand- 
ma’s Kitchen, Minnesota,” includes sewing-machine and sofa, 
cushions and cat. Clara Mairs’s amusing and decorative etch- 
ing, “Minnesota Barnyard,” pictures all her old four-footed 
friends. Lucile Blanch, along with her painting of Wood- 
stock and Florida, shows Wilson’s Farm and similar Min- 
nesota subjects. But Dewey Albinson of the Minnesota 
group is back, he thinks to stay, and is doing Minnesota farm 
buildings and oil pits and mines. That’s the trend today, and 
we can expect to see more and more of those who are now in 
New York and Europe returning to paint in the scenes they 
have known since childhood. 

The Public Works of Art Project, of course, gave great 
impetus to the regional movement, since the assignment in 
subject-matter was “the American scene in all its phases.” It 
not only turned the eyes of its artists inward toward America, 
but “it might be termed the first completely democratic art 
movement in our history.” The pictures were exhibited in 
the painters’ own regions and were viewed and discussed at 
their first public showing by their friends and their neighbors. 
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The people flocked to these regional exhibits as they had never 
attended art showings before. The Director of the Art Mu- 
seum in Worcester, Massachusetts, thought it perhaps the 
most significantly successful of all the Public Works projects. 
Leila Mechlin, certainly a conservative among our critics, 
wrote: “This amazing undertaking, though started primarily 
to give employment relief and to get money in circulation, 
turned attention throughout the country to art, not as a mu- 
seum asset, but as a living force, a vital industry. Some may 
object to the use of the word ‘industry,’ but art that has not 
been produced to meet a contemporary need and demand has 
never flourished.” 

Herbert Agar characteristically goes deeper than that with 
a sharper point when he declares that Washington can never 
become “the art capital of the world” through becoming the 
storehouse for collections of Italian, Flemish, and Byzantine 
paintings of immense recorded value. Six years in Europe 
taught him the basic fact that the best traits in American life 
and in American art are not those we have copied from 
Europe, but those we have freely adapted or originated—traits 
which are our own. It taught him that acquired ownership 
can never give us the mental and spiritual benefits which actual 
participation implies, and that America is fitted to make an 
original contribution to the culture of Christendom. 

Agar proceeds to footnote his belief in striking fashion by 
appending to his volume, The Land of the Free, more than a 
dozen double-page reproductions of oil paintings executed 
under the Public Works of Art Project. In this little repro- 
duced collection we have three so-different farms and all so 
different from the level farms of the middle western leaders of 
this school of painting: ““New York Farm” by Victor Warner 
shows tilled fields whose rolling contour is emphasized by un- 
dulating furrow and country road; “Virginia Farm” by Mary 
Nottingham is not the expected plantation with its wide lawns, 
fluted colonial columns, and colored servants—cleared stump- 
land forms the foreground and stubborn wooded foothills are 
at the back; and “Vermont Farm” by Paul Benjamin shows 
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almost no farm land at all but a group of sturdy New England 
buildings in a narrow valley of the protective Green Moun- 
tains. 

“We are as we are,” says Aline Kistler when writing of 
the New American Art. A French writer, a keen student of 
American institutions, who is now in this country for a year 
of first-hand observation, when asked for her definition of an 
American, said she had as yet been able to formulate only a 
negative one—as yet she is only very sure that an American is 
not a European. To revalue our own art in terms of Amer- 
ican attitudes may mean a world without elegance, suggests 
Forbes Watson, but it means following strong native impulses 
rather than slavishly attempting to please dealers and collec- 
tors and “Mr. Wood’s special talent is his ability to ‘show the 
goods’.” Craven declares that Grant Wood is here to stay, a 
powerful factor in our declaration of independence in art, de- 
spite the attempts of the New York followers of international 
themes and French processes to treat him as a fad. Inslee 
Hopper thinks that in general these painters may show a lack 
of creative power when faced with the demand for an ideology, 
but that their ability in historical or factual subject-matter is 
surprising. Here a writer feels that the significance of their 
work can scarcely be over-estimated; there one fears over- 
appreciation this early in the movement may defeat its own 
purposes. Grant Wood himself says that whether this trend 
is bringing about a solid and permanent national art can be 
only a matter of opinion, since any judgment placed on con- 
temporary works of art is at best exceedingly unreliable, but 
that great works of art have always sprung from the expe- 
rience of those who created them. Whereas art may attain 
the universal in being appreciated the world over, it must of 
necessity be particularized in its inception. 

Fortunately, it is becoming increasingly possible to follow 
this new work even for those who do not have ready access to 
the art journals. The Survey Graphic has followed the de- 
velopment of American rural art almost from the beginning, 
illustrated by reproductions. The Saturday Review of Liter- 
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ature reproduces some of the best examples because of Chris- 
topher Morley’s penchant for Grant Wood. Time has pub- 
lished reproductions in color of Wood’s best known pictures. 
The Literary Digest does its bit. Reproductions even appear in 
the rotagravure sections of the metropolitan dailies occasion- 
ally, and scattered copies are found in unexpected places. 

Probably the most adequate treatment in concise space of 
this whole subject has come trom Grant Wood himself in his 
recent discussion in Rural Americ There we find that his 
vocabulary and his way of writing can te as pungent and as 
homespun as some of his canvases—that he can use somewhat 
the same kind of “rawhide vigor” that he attributes to certain 
of his painting colleagues. The defect in his story is that it 
so regrettably minimizes his own part in the movement. 
Partly because the article was invited for a testimonial number 
in memory of Dr. Kenyon Butterfield, the emphasis is on the 
rural aspects of the movement, but it is evident to this leader 
that this aspect is in the ascendancy today through its own 
right. “Rural scenes, characters, and events have emerged to 
a dominant position in our arts and letters and a great part of 
the creative work that is being done today is flavored with a 
close, solid relationship to the soil. . . . Today, with the re- 
valuation of the close relationship between art and human 
experience, the farm is recognized as an ideal background for 
the creative artist, and it is not thought unusual that our rural 
areas are producing artists of high calibre. . . . They are 
seeking to portray rural people deeply and intimately, to ex- 
plore their beliefs, prejudices, hopes, and intuitions; to depict 
their isolation and their kinship with the soil and to uncover 
the significant traditions of their heritage.” 

Reginald Marsh, typically of New York, is the one mem- 
ber of this dominant group who devotes himself chiefly to city 
and industrial life. He likes to do the people of the public 
beaches, the subways, the bread lines—the common people of 
the American cities in all their varying aspects. His work has 
been known and followed for several years but is more in the 
spotlight now than formerly as it grows ever further away 
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from the portrayal of the fortunate to the painting of the mul- 
titude. He is now turning to mural painting and has been 
commissioned by the government to execute one for the new 
Federal Post-Office Building in Washington. 

John Kane must be mentioned in any story of the dem- 
ocratizing of American art, not only because of his subjects 
and his methods, but also because of the man. After spending 
a lifetime as a practical miner in the Pittsburgh district he be- 
gan in his later years to paint his surroundings as a recreation. 
At about sixty years of age he renounced his work under- 
ground to devote all of his remaining years to the painting he 
loved. His measure of success is one of the romances of our 
American art. His method was distinctive and quaint. It 
made its own appeal. 

A present impetus to be reckoned with in this type of work 
is found in the support and encouragement that Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins is giving to artistic work by and about 
labor. In the corridors of the new building of the Department 
of Labor, exhibits of paintings, sculpture, etchings, or draw- 
ings are often to be seen, and occasionally a real showing is 
arranged and announced. The collection of Kane’s work that 
Miss Perkins brought together there last winter was later 
shown in other parts of the country. 

The exhibitions of the Public Works of Art Project, both 
regional and national, were filled with reflections of the indus- 
trialism of the age; and if, as some of the critics thought, little 
real genius was displayed therein, certainly ingenuity in de- 
sign was frequent and striking. Industrialism is so arro- 
gantly evident in American life that the paintings of it merely 
serve to excite and stimulate. To some of us they bring down- 
right weariness and dizziness of spirit. Essentially they can- 
not feed the inner springs. If we might risk the sentimental 
we might say that whereas the industrial phases of art fire the 
imagination, the agricultural and farm-life phases reach to the 
heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind ourselves that this new 
movement in American painting and its related work was 
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long overdue. Many years ago we witnessed the true awaken- 
ing to America in the arts generally. Many years ago Amer- 
ica’s call to be interpreted in its own terms and to be taught in 
terms it could understand was answered under such stimula- 
tors or leaders as Theodore Thomas in music, Frank Lloyd 
Wright in architecture, Lorado Taft in sculpture, Clarence 
Walworth Alvord in history, Stuart Sherman in criticism, 
Hamlin Garland in fiction, Harriet Monroe in poetry, and Jens 
Jensen in landscape architecture. It is significant that all of 
these who were especially influential in redirecting our arts 
were of the virile Middle West, as are most of the leaders in 
this new movement in painting. Some were born there; others 
from the East and elsewhere found their impetus or oppor- 
tunity to break away from established and hampering customs 
and forms only after they began to work in the emancipating 
atmosphere of this region of independents. Far from at- 
tempting to qualify as the repository of American culture that 
the East believed itself to be, the great Middle West addressed 
itself, once the frontier was conquered and life afforded time 
for more than the struggle for the necessities, to making its 
own vital contribution, and to revitalizing that which was com- 
ing from the older regions as well. One student of art trends, 
when speaking of the common-denominator characteristics of 
the newer manifestations of the American arts, points to the 
equalitarian philosophy as the probable root cause. This phi- 
losophy is natural to colonists in the early stages of a country, 
but they have no time for the arts. It is natural to a frontier 
of an older country, but they have no time for the arts. When 
development has brought about an organized society the phi- 
losophy of the people is likely to have changed. Along our 
middle western frontier a leaven remained which is still alive 
and working. 

What of the future of the New American Art? Perhaps 
ten years ago Dr. Charles J. Galpin, dean of rural sociologists, 
who with his ripe years of experience combines a viewpoint of 
youth and vigor, was deploring the lack of a real rural art in 
America, an art that depicted farm life as it is in this country 
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today, not as it was among the peasants of France. He 
planted a word here and another there. He sowed a whole 
field when he challenged the assembled workers in all the arts 
at one of the annual meetings of the American Federation of 
Arts. Asked to name any demand or market for such work, 
since it is now well known that indigenous art development de- 
pends upon public interest and patronage, and American 
artists had never been subsidized like painters of old, Dr. 
Galpin replied that the market waited to be developed. Rural 
schools, rural institutions, editors of the rural press, teachers, 
farmers, village dwellers, and those everywhere who have an 
underlying interest in country life will respond when an art 
that essentially appeals to them is produced, he said. It would 
seem that this confident prophecy is proving out. For not only 
is the work of these leaders and the other workers in the school 
they represent now hung and often featured in most of our 
large exhibitions of modern art, but established art galleries 
are buying them and both state and federal government are 
commissioning their murals. Craven says that Grant Wood 
has sold more than four hundred pictures to the friendly 
people of Cedar Rapids, his home town, without the aid of any 
intermediary. Wood himself may not talk definitely in market 
terms, but he believes in the potentiality of the art demand of 
the open country. He says that during the life of the Stone 
City Colony and Art School in the abandoned quarry village 
in the heart of Iowa, which was developed by this school of 
artists, farmers came from all over the countryside and 
showed a deep and intelligent appreciation of the work that 
was being done, that many of them bought pictures and some 
took training, and that all were disappointed when the colony 
was discontinued. 

This leader of the younger school knows that our interest 
in rural art and our rural interest in art are not yet fixed. 
He believes that the permanence of the present as- 
cendancy of rural life in American art will be largely de- 
pendent on how well grounded the results of America’s look- 
ing inward will prove to be. He believes that the present en- 
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thusiasm for the arts in America will prove broader, more 
profound, and more lasting than any similar interest in our 
history. He believes this because he thinks that the trend 
toward particularization is in harmony with the way good art 
has been produced in the past. That the new movement has 
sprung from the soil of an agrarian nation augurs continued 
existence. That the new art is shared by many people en- 
courages him to have faith in its permanency, for he believes 
sincerely that the arts are inherently democratic and must 
remain so if they are to endure. 
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CHARITY WORKSHOPS DURING THE ~ 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


SHELBY T. McCLOY 


HE FRENCH Revolution occurred during a great eco- 

nomic crisis. This crisis began as early as 1787 and 
lasted through the year 1792, when war with Austria and 
Prussia distracted French fears over domestic affairs and cen- 
tered them on foreign dangers. During this period French 
industry, commerce, and agriculture suffered severely; more 
or less all persons in France felt the pinch of “hard times”; 
many well-to-do families were ruined financially; and hordes 
of workmen were cast adrift without employment. 

A variety of causes operated to bring about this severe de- 
pression. First, at least, from the standpoint of time, must be 
mentioned the commercial treaty of 1786 with Great Britain, 
with free trade tendencies, lowering the customs duties on 
British cotton and woolen textile goods and hardware. Asa 
consequence of this treaty British goods poured into France, 
to the great detriment of French industry. Moreover, at this 
very time there was taking place in France a change in fash- 
ions. Silks were rapidly losing caste, and cotton goods were 
becomiing modish. So great was the effect of these two move- 
ments upon the silk industry in Lyons in 1787, the year follow- 
ing the treaty, that many thousands of workers were thrown 
out of employment and public contributions were asked for 
their maintenance. Three hundred thousand livres were 
raised. 

Second among the causes must be mentioned severe 
weather conditions. In July, 1788, occurred a hailstorm 
which greatly curtailed the size of the harvest of that year. 
The winter following, moreover, was one of extreme coldness. 
The French food supply was scanty, and many of the poor 
were thrown upon charity. 

Thirdly must be mentioned the psychological element of 
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fear and apprehension, engendered by the calling of the 
Estates-General to meet in May, 1789. Business leaders knew 
not what the Estates-General might do, and they hesitated to 
pursue any active policies. They permitted business to slump. 
The buying public shared this apprehension. Had not the 
state asked for cahiers, setting forth the grievances of the 
people? And did not this indicate that the Estates-General 
would be called upon to redress these grievances? As evidence 
of the tremendous apprehension and alarm abroad among the 
people, the French government brought into the city of Paris 
during the winter of 1788-89 several regiments of troops, in 
order to suppress any disorders that might occur. But 
whether the presence of these troops did more to dispel or to 
increase fears so far as the Parisian public was concerned is 
a matter that may be disputed. 

The French showed little, if any, originality in handling the 
vast unemployment problem now facing them. They simply 
followed procedure that had been adopted in their country for 
generations. With one accord pamphleteers, politicians, and 
others insisted that France must create charity workshops 
where all unemployed men deserving of assistance might have 
the opportunity of working for wages slightly below the rate 
offered for labor in the open market. This idea was not new. 
It had been put into force by Turgot when he was intendant 
of Limoges. Montesquieu in 1748 mentioned that it was com- 
mon for nations to resort to this expedient. Camille Bloch, in 
his doctoral treatise, entitled L’assistance et l'état en France 
ala veille de la Révolution, states that since the early sixteenth 
century the French people had employed such workshops. 
Some of these had been workshops of correction (for beggars 
and vagrants), and some workshops of aid for those seeking 
employment during a crisis. Thus for two centuries or more 
the French people had reguiarly resorted to charity workshops 
during periods of economic crisis. One writer who addressed 
the Legislative Assembly on the history of workshops insisted 

‘that the Romans, the Chinese, and the Egyptians had resorted 
to their usage. 
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The French charity workshops of 1788-92 are not so well 
known to the republic of letters, at least in America, as are the 
workshops of Louis Blanc in 1848, perhaps because they did 
not become involved in violence and bloodshed as did those of 
1848. And yet the workshops of 1788-92 were actually the 
more important. They ran over several years, cared for vastly 
more men, and were established in numerous parts of France. 

The only charity workshops of the period 1788-92 of which 
we have detailed published knowledge are the Parisian. And 
yet there were workshops at Poitiers, Mouzon, Toulouse, 
Alby, Vézelay, Abbeville, Rouen, Amiens, Auxarre, Joigny, 
Bordeaux, Angers, Versailles, and perhaps at many other 
places. Camille Bloch tells of finding much manuscript ma- 
terial upon these provincial workshops of the period 1788-92, 
but no one has yet published this material either in documen- 
tary or narrative form. Léon Lallemand, the most famous 
historian of French charity, also alludes to many of these 
provincial workshops. While we do not possess detailed mat- 
ter about them, we do know that they were all short-lived, 
were most plentiful in 1790 (when the unemployment was 
heaviest), and that all were aided, at least in part, by the 
government. From time to time the National and Legislative 
Assemblies made appropriations to the various departments of 
France for undertaking the charitable support of indigents 
through work projects. 

The forms of work undertaken remind one considerably of 
those attempted by the recent Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the Public Works Administration in the United States. Roads 
were constructed or repaired (the most common type of 
work), canals were dug, marshes were drained, harbors were 
improved, river banks and streets were cleaned, and reforesta- 
tion was made. At Paris, among other works, the Bastille was 
demolished, a gigantic amphitheater at the Champ de Mars 
was constructed, and workmen were put to assist at finishing 
the magnificent Eglise de Sainte-Geneviéve. The workshops 
were placed under local control, and local officials could 
exercise much choice in the selection of projects of work. 
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Everywhere officials were careful in 1788-92, as they have 
more recently been in the United States, to avoid having the 
unemployed attempt any form of work that would hurt private 
business. 

Much criticism was made of the workshops during their 
later stages of operation and afterwards, because they had 
not achieved more in the way of permanent values. And yet 
their scope of activities was made narrow from the beginning 
by the common wish to have them avoid competition with 
private business. Moreover, while there was some diversity 
of opinion, those proposing and installing the workshops set 
them up with the idea that their primary purpose was not to 
achieve material ends for the state but to enable the unem- 
ployed who wished and deserved work to keep soul and body 
together, and to maintain their morale. Everyone agreed that 
the unemployed must not be allowed to starve, and must not 
be compelled to beg. 

It is amazing to observe in the speeches and other docu- 
ments of the time how widespread was the feeling of state 
obligation toward the unemployed and the needy in general. I 
have not found one voice of dissent. Every speaker, every 
writer, every politician, was so saturated with the Gospel of 
Humanity that on every hand we read of the imperative duty 
of the state to care for its needy members. That feeling of 
the state’s obligation in this respect was not stronger in the 
United States during the crisis of 1929-35. 

The history of the charity workshops in Paris in the period 
1788-91 (the Parisian workshops were closed in August, 
1791) is of especial interest, in part because of their potential 
danger as centers of mob violence. This danger was strong 
throughout 1789 and 1790. Soldiers were kept on hand nearby 
to guard against this danger. Large bodies of the workers 
were sent out of Paris to work on the highways and on a 
canal which was to produce a water communication between 
Paris and Dieppe. Soldiers accompanied these bodies. Let- 
ters to and from Bailly, Mayor of Paris, reveal the fears of 
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this rabble of unemployed as entertained by municipal officers 
both of Paris and of neighboring towns. 

The city of Paris acte during the years 1789 and 1790 as 
a magnet to draw to itself great numbers of the unemployed 
from all over France. France had her swarms of wandering 
hoboes during this period, even as the United States had dur- 
ing its recent depression. These persons imagined that they 
could obtain work or at least would be cared for in Paris. 
Many of them had heard of the fairly high remuneration of 
twenty sous per day (at first only fifteen) paid in the Paris 
workshops. This was but a trifle below the regular market 
price for labor in Paris, and it exceeded the open market price 
for labor in most of the provincial towns and cities. It was 
natural that workers would be attracted from the provinces to 
Paris. The charge was even made that many carpenters in 
Paris were leaving their trade to engage in the workshops, 
where there was more pay and less work. (For as numbers 
swelled in the workshops, there was less work for each indi- 
vidual to do.) In vain d’ t*> City of Paris try to keep the 
provincial unemployed away by warnings and threats. In 
vain did it attempt to solve the situation in August, 1789, by 
offering to pay provincial workers three sous for each league 
that they made toward their home, in addition to a departing 
gift of twenty-four sous when they left Paris and a gift of 
twelve sous per day for seven days after their arrival home. 
Great numbers of the provincial workers accepted this offer, 
received passports, collected their travel pay as_ they 
walked through the cities en route home, and then on arriving 
there returned to Paris to repeat the procedure. It never oc- 
curred to the busy Parisian government of Bailly to post 
sentinels at the city gates to examine the credentials of those 
entering or to diminish the pay of those engaged in the charity 
workshops. 

As it was, the maintenance of order and discipline in the 
Parisian workshops was enough to drive to despair those who 
were immediately in charge of them. The course commonly 
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pursued, as we might expect under the circumstances, was one 
of laxness. 

The charge was made by one Abbé Goutte that hundreds 
of persons who were occupied outside the workshops on other 
days of the week turned up in the workshops on Saturdays and 
received pay for the week. They all bribed the inspector by 
a gift of twenty sous. 

As time went on, repeated attempts were made to install 
better discipline in the Parisian workshops. From the first, in 
the interest of public order, an attempt had been made to avoid 
having a great number of men in any single workshop. By 
regulations of September 24, 1790, the municipality of Paris 
provided that henceforth the workshops must contain no more 
than sixty meneach. These sixty were to be formed into three 
brigades of twenty men each, with chiefs and inspectors in 
charge. Moreover, it was provided that henceforth the pickets 
(or foremen) must be able to read and write, and were to be 
chosen from the most able of the workers. Furthermore, 
workshops of correction were to be set up for those who were 
guilty of minor breaches of discipline. Those guilty of major 
breaches were to be handled by the National Guard and the 
courts. The criticisms by J. de Smith, sober paymaster of the 
Parisian workshops, in January, 1791, revealed, however, that 
wretched conditions still existed. 

Criticizing the workshops of this period before the Legis- / 
lative Assembly, June 13, 1792, Pierre Bernard, a member of 
the Committee of Public Aid, declared that the experience of 
the years 1788-92 had shown that in the future France must 
not again try the system of a few, scattered, large workshops, 
where the unemployed had to be watched by soldiers, but 
rather there must be cantonal, or local, undertakings. Besides 
the potent menace to the state of the large workshops estab- 
lished in the cities, there was the unhappy feature of husbands, 
fathers, and brothers being separated from their families and 
dependents. 

A more vital criticism of charity workshop schemes in 
general was voiced by Papion le jeune in his Mémoire sur la 
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Mendicité, presented to the National Assembly on January 31, 
1791, and ordered published. Papion declared that the work- 
shops had a disastrous effect upon the wage-scale of laborers. 
By giving to the unemployed a wage below that of the open 
market, the workshops operated to bring a reduction in the 
normal market wage and so to leave the mass of laborers worse 
off than before. He cited, as an example, the case of the 
Grand Hospital (or Poor-House) of Lyons, founded and 
richly endowed by Cardinal de Tensin, which had put its in- 
mates to useful industry and sold the fruits of their labor at 
very low prices. The effect was to depress prices in the open 
market for labor in fields where the hospital workers offered 
competition. Thus, “while they alleviated a certain number 
of unfortunates, they impoverished by it a much more con- 
siderable and undiscernible multitude.” He proceeded to say 
that if by lowering the price one-tenth for those employed in 
the workshops they made the wages of all workers to fall one- 
tenth, they would be helping some but rendering harm to 
vastly more. The government would pay thirty thousand 
livres to one group but cause the other to lose one million 
livres. 

As to how far this actually operated, only a careful investi- 
gation of wages for the period under question would reveal. 
Necker, Minister of Finances, had expressed fear of this same 
thing in a letter to the President of the National Assembly on 
June 11, 1790. He and others of influence insisted that the 
workshops must avoid all competition with private industry. 
And it appears that, so far as forms of work were con- 
cerned, this desire was quite well fulfilled. The only group 
whose work was reduplicated by the workshops was that of 
the French Administration of Bridges and Highways, a very 
elastic government organization, able to absorb easily a great 
deal of unskilled labor. . 

Despite the numerous withering criticisms of the work- 
shops, it must be said that they fulfilled the expectations of those 
who established them, by relieving the government of danger 
from the unemployed rabble and by enabling this vast number 
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of indigents to earn a living in the face of starvation. While 
little or nothing of a permanent value was achieved by the 
workshops within the city of Paris, it is almost impussible to 
believe, from the report of the Committee of Public Aid to 
the Legislative Assembly, concerning projects undertaken 
throughout France, that some valuable results were not 
achieved in the provinces, especially in road-building, con- 
struction of harbors, and canalization. And the most convinc- 
ing testimony that the charity workshops of 1788-92 were not 
undertaken in vain is the mute evidence that several times in 
the following century, notably in 1810, 1830, and 1848, the 
French people in times of crisis again resorted to their usage. 

The cost of the workshops for the period 1789-91 to the 
national treasury was 17,490,000 livres, an amazingly small 
sum when compared to the cost of the unemployed to the treas- 
ury of the United States for any three years in the period 
1929-35. To this sum should of course be added a fourth or 
one-third, to include expenditures made by municipalities and 
individuals. 

In contrast to the reckless expenditure of the United States 
during the period 1929-35, it is startling to observe that most 
of the eighty-three departments of France were very delin- 
quent in spending the sums allotted to them by the national 
treasury for relief expenditures. In June, 1790, an initial 
allotment of thirty thousand livres was given to each depart- 
ment, and in December of that same year an additional eighty 
thousand livres was placed at the disposal of each department, 
by the national treasury; yet in May, 1792, a member of the 
Committee of Public Aid, reporting to the Legislative As- 
sembly, declared that the greater number of these departments 
still had a large amount of their funds, and that many depart- 
ments had spent nothing whatever. Indeed, five million 
livres were still unexpended at the time of Roland’s report to 
the National Convention, January 9, 1793. This niggardliness 
in expenditure is all the more amazing when it is observed that 
in 1791 the Committee of Mendicity estimated that out of 
France’s population of 26,288,827 people (not including the 
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inhabitants of Corsica and Paris), there were 3,207,073 per- 
sons needing assistance, approximately one-ninth of the total 
population. 

The French might not have shown any originality in 
handling the situation in 1788-92, for neither was the idea of 
charity workshops original nor was any of the types of 
schemes undertaken by the workshops so. Nor for that mat- 
ter has much of the relief work of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion been original. But if the French were not original in 
1788-92, they certainly were, as a people, economical in their 


expenditures. 


CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM 


A Nore on Lirerary Criticism. By James T. Farrell. New York: Vanguard 

Press, 1936. Pp. 221. $2.50. 

Though he disclaims any intention of posing as a professional critic 
or expert Marxist, Mr. Farrell provides an acute and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the fundamental relation of literature to criticism and to the 
age in which it appears. After establishing his basic categories—he con- 
trasts the aesthetic and the functional, the subjective and the objective— 
he shows how impressionism or pure aestheticism arises as the result of 
isolating the aesthetic category; and how humanism springs from ex- 
clusive centering on the functional category. He then delivers a frontal 
attack on the revolutionary critics and the functional criticism they 
espouse. Mr. Farrell sees great danger in the development of revolu- 
tionary extremism, and his object, ‘evidently, is to check it by 
the application of esthetic insight and a sound empirical method. It has 
succumbed, he finds, to two unfortunate tendencies: the sentimentalism 
which fights with epithets and assails all ideas as “petty bourgeois” or 
“counter-revolutionary,” and the deterministic Marxism of a mechanistic 
cast with its naive assumption that literature is a function of economics. 
Thus, casting aside for the time being all questions of party affiliation, 
he riddles the simplifications advocated by critics like V. F. Calverton, 
Isidor Schneider, Granville Hicks, Michael Gold, Malcolm Cowley, and 
others. He supports his contention with well-chosen illustrations. His 
analysis of the categories of “bourgeois” and “proletarian” indicates 
how loosely they are used as blanket terms. He advances seven possible 
definitions of proletarian literature and yet points out that these do not 
necessarily constitute a standard of value. For the influence of non- 
proletarian literature cannot be ignored. In literature as in science and 
culture as a whole, there is an inescapable continuity of influences and 
traditions. Categories expanded into absolutes cannot destroy the con- 
tinuity of this process. “Extra-literary distinctions, as well as the con- 
fused use of the categories bourgeois and proletarian in critical writing, 
have been the product of a crass and oversimplified utilization of the 
Marxian concept of the class struggle.” 

The book is crammed not only with shrewd philosophical reasoning 
and analysis but with sagacious and discriminating discussions of va- 
rious plays, novels, and poems. Mr. Farrell’s experiences as a novelist 
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here stand him in good stead. He perceives no value in the politicaliza- 
tion of men of letters. Literature is not completely concerned with the 
dissemination of propaganda; its aim is the assimilation and presenta- 
tion of life, not the tracking down of social and cultural movements to 
their economic origin. The writer as artist had best devote himself to 
his art and not primarily to Marxist theory. After all, as Mr. Farrell 
shrewdly points out, there is a fundamental difference between a polit- 
ical document like The Communist Manifesto and a prefoundly stirring 
novel like Man’s Fate, regardless of its political orientation. Mr. Farrell 
announces what was once a commonplace of criticism but which must 
now apparently be rediscovered as a new truth, that all art is not propa- 
ganda. By means of his fine gift of stripping terminological absolutes 
to their naked essence, he demonstrates that literature and politics serve 
different functions and aim to achieve different ends. Force literature 
to conform to the narrow conception of propaganda and the result, as 
a rule, is the production of ineptitudes. If the writer is inclined to deal 
with politics, he must see to it that he assumes his obligations to litera- 
ture as well as politics, that he swears allegiance to art as well as party. 
The copious, militant use of political slogans does not establish a con- 
sistent internal relationship to other parts of a work, nor does it reveal 
an enlightened political consciousness, There is only one conclusion to 
be drawn—propaganda should be assigned one definite meaning and used 
only in that sense. Only in this way can rampant confusion be avoided. 

Mr. Farrell is realistic in his diagnosis of the Marxist mania. Wish 
fulfillment has led revolutionary critics to place a false emphasis on 
class-conscious ideology. They have failed to examine the ideology of 
a work in relation to its internal organization of material. Furthermore, 
they have often completely overlooked the refreshment-value of litera- 
ture: how it affords us pleasure by intensifying our emotions and height- 
ening our understanding. Thus, indirectly, by sharpening our percep- 
tions, our awareness, of the world and by increasing our understanding, 
literature contributes its share towards the changing of society. The ideal 
critic will recognize the nature of this contribution and take it always 
into consideration. 

The book is a valuable addition to the library of contemporary crit- 
icism. Though its material is not well organized, it is stimulating in its 
outspoken opposition to Marxist dogma. A Note on Literary Criticism, 
however, suffers from a number of serious defects. Too often it reads 
like an intra-party battle. With one or two exceptions, only left-wing 
critics are discussed and combated. One finds it difficult to comprehend 
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why influential critics like Edmund Wilson and Max Eastman and 
Kenneth Burke and Joseph Wood Krutch, for example, have been 
omitted when they have written soundly on many of the problems Mr. 
Farrell confronts. Can it be that even in this unorthodox book strictly 
non-party critics are deliberately sabotaged? Moreover, Mr. Farrell, as 
if unable to steer clear of the intellectual characteristics of the men 
he attacks, falls into the habit of proving the validity of his argument by 
quoting from Scripture—Marx or Lenin, Plechanov or Engels. Then, 
too, his style is frequently labored, difficult to follow. 
Cuar.zs I. GLICKSBERG. 


NATURE AND POETRY 


Tue Concept or NaTuRE IN THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH Poetry. By 
Joseph Warren Beach. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 618. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Paul Elmer More in a recent essay on Milton’s Lycidas—im- 
moderately and almost petulantly—speaks of ‘nature’ as a “damnable 
word . . . into which have been distilled all the fallacies of human wit 
through thousands of years.” Perhaps as a humanist he feels most truly 
annoyed over the troubles of the last century or two—the age of senti- 
mentalists and romanticists. Professor Beach’s book might at first sight 
seem to have brought grist to Mr. More’s mill. A longer view will re- 


veal the catches in the transaction. 

Mr. Beach’s discussion offers a remarkably good survey of the sub- 
ject. It should indeed be considered in two reviews, one for its general 
outline and meaning, and another for its scholarly thoroughness, under- 
standing, and judicial quality. In the main the present review is ad- 
dressed to the former purpose. From this point of view, the work de- 
picts the rise of great hopes—naturalistic and idealistic—during the late 
Renaissance and the English classical period. What could not be 
achieved through reason? If reason did not suffice for a philosophy of 
the life of man, then would not a transcendental conception provide the 
needed element? And if not that, would not a doctrine of evolution suf- 
fice? Thus nearly four centuries—with echoes from the antiquity of 
Greece and Rome and from the Middle Ages—had erected a rainbow, 
only to see it appear to dissolve in the gloom of our own age. The frail 
structure was not merely a romantic myth; its cornerstone was laid in 
the mathematics and science of the classical ages by Newton, Locke, and 
—at some remove—Pope. 


Scientific progress from Copernicus to Newton, supported in part 
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by the eloquence of Bacon, had emphasized the order of the universe. 
Experiment and analysis confirmed the view of Nature. The theolog- 
ically-minded conceived this order as the plan of God, and hence as a 
proof of His purpose. And if His purpose, then it would be good. Under 
various auspices such a philosophy was handed down by the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to the English romantic poets, and in the first’ 
place to Wordsworth with his pantheistic and at times mystical strain. 
He was particularly interested in emotional relationship with Nature, 
in the quality of the mind of man, in education, healing properties, hu- 
man freedom, duty, and immortality. Mr. Beach explains how the nine- 
teenth-century poets, largely through the development of ideas of evo- 
lution and the further advances of science, faced different aspects of the 
common interests which had occupied Wordsworth. Thus with discrim- 
inatory care and with regard to sources of influence, he considers espe- 
cially Shelley, Goethe, Coleridge, Carlyle, Emerson, Whitman, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Swinburne, Meredith, and Hardy. He has a few words 
to say on their successors, our contemporaries—a few words because in 
poetry the concept of nature seems to have swung full circle, and, so to 
speak, to have returned to nothing. The sense of the indifference, or 
even cruelty of Nature, the sense in fact of there being no kind or intel- 
ligent personality behind the orderly machine, reduces a poet’s confidence 
immeasurably. Asked to affirm a world-philosophy, he becomes tongue- 
tied because there appears to be no power in man to choose his way 
(scientific determinism), and no permanent life for the individual. 
Hence man has lost dignity and significance. 

In a short space, it is difficult to make clear the range and richness 
of the study by Mr. Beach—for instance, his adducing of Plato and the 
pre-Socratics, Lucretius, d’Holbach, Novalis, the German philosophers 
on the appropriate occasion. He is wisely inclined to lay less at the door 
of Rousseau than some of the neo-humanists have been. Possibly he re- 
garded it as unnecessary to consider the application of the concept of 
Nature which Meredith made with respect to comedy or to point out 
that Hardy thought of himself as a meliorist and hence as an author 
who was justified in departing from determinism in his protests against 
society in behalf of Tess and Jude. Touching Wordsworth’s attitude to- 
ward Nature, perhaps the last Lucy poem deserves more attention than 
it usually receives. The contrasting second (and last) stanza—somewhat 
like the close of Michael—exhibits in its vast image the poet’s awareness 
of a stark quality in Nature. The attitude needs to be reconciled with 
other expressions of mood and philosophy by Wordsworth. And there 
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are many people alive today who, bowed down by tyranny of one form 
or another, cannot believe that Insolence is supported by the nature of 
things, or for whom these words of Toussaint L’Ouverture still ring out 
as essentially true despite individual disaster : 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee: thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


In final comment, a familiar question—not directed at Mr. Beach— 
may be asked whether, taken on his own grounds, a scientist who denies 
certain values (truth, freedom) is consistent in affirming any values 
for either life in general or as postulates for his own procedure. Or if 
he challenges inferences from what is called religious experience, can 
he deny the basic facts: as, for example, the stages of repentance or the 
finding of life through losing it? With regard to the philosophy of law, 
which was formerly based on a distinction between “absolute” and “pos- 
itive,” certain recent writings tend to return to the concept of the law 
of nature. Perhaps the poets of today—resisting the impulse to one- 
sided extremes—might well afford to reconsider the whole body of doc- 
trine. Mr. Robert Frost in his quiet, well-balanced way, has done so, 
even while he steers clear of the old theological vocabulary. By implica- 
tion at least, he utters a philosophy which on this earth unites nature 
and man. 

Epear C. KNowtTon. 


LIFE OF AN OPIUM EATER 


Tomas De Qutncey. By Horace Ainsworth Eaton. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Illustrated. Pp. 518. $5.00. 

The day of imaginary biographies of real men and women is not 
over. We still read how the great musician was feeling on a certain 
June morning at ten o’clock, what he had eaten for breakfast, what pos- 
tures he assumed in his chair, and what thoughts scurried hither and 
yon in the galleries of his untidy mind. It is a relief therefore to turn 
to a biography of quiet dignity such as the present definitive life of De 
Quincey. To some biographers the subject would have been tempting: 
an oddly brilliant man, who had had rich psychological experiences and 
had led a life not altogether conventional. The fact that the man him- 
self had written much about his own life and had done so in an extra- 
ordinary style would not have deterred the stylistic and quasi-journalistic 
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psychographer of today. Mr. Eaton, however, is content to let De Quin- 
cey speak for himself as much as may be, and to let acquaintances of 
the Opium Eater and documents contribute as directly as possible. He 
does not try to fill in gaps with fiction. He has a big enough task before 
him, and he goes about it conscientiously: to reveal the truth as far as 
painstaking research for surviving facts would permit, to analyze mo- 
tives in order to explain conduct, and to evaluate only in terms of com- 
mon sense and understanding. For this he unobtrusively supplies ripe- 
ness of view. He goes thoroughly into De Quincey’s persistent and 
varied difficulties with money from boyhood on to the many years of 
evasion in Edinburgh. He differentiates between De Quincey as a physi- 
cal man—a great walker, a dreamer, a person susceptible of highly emo- 
tional experience even in childhood—and the user of opiates. He con- 
siders medical opinions as to the nervous effect of short-sighted eyes 
on De Quincey’s general health. He makes clear that De Quincey had 
unusual strength of will, despite periods of lethargy accentuated by the 
drug, and the exaggerative intensification of mental experiences while 
one is under the influence. With will-power De Quincey displayed both 
confidence and courtesy. The fact that though De Quincey was an extra- 
ordinary conversationalist, with superb gifts for psychological intro- 
spection and criticism, and yet did not really confess all that was in his 
heart and mind, never did let himself go, leaves his personality still 
elusive and mystifying to us. We tend, as with a Pirandellian character, 
to remain unsure of his real nature. 

Professor Eaton suggests that another volume would be needed to 
explore his mind and art properly. Perhaps he will follow up this vol- 
ume with ampler interpretations than he could spare for the biography. 
Thus, in general, De Quincey does not refer so much to natural scenery 
as we might expect him to do after his sojourns in Wales, the Lake dis- 
trict, and Edinburgh—except, as Dr. Eaton suggests, that he was 
short-sighted. Meanwhile, it may be submitted that De Quincey was in 
many respects a great writer if we measure by the quantity of supreme 
work that he executed, his rendering of the sublime, his sense for mu- 


sical prose. Epcar C, KNowLTon. 


POEMS BY ROBERT FROST 
A Forruer Rance. By Robert Frost. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. 
Pp. 102. $2.50. 
It is a pleasure to have another characteristic volume of poetry 
from Robert Frost so soon after his remarkable introduction to King 
Jasper, the last poem of his friend, E. A. Robinson, 
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The manner of Robert Frost has never been pontifical. From the 
days of the invitation of “I shan’t be gone long. You come too,” he has 
shown a winsome humility. With that grace are independence and re- 
spect—a respect for others and for oneself. It is a grave mistake to 
believe that this duality lacks social vista and ignores the fundamental 
perspectives of society at large. For example, many of us today either 
want work or know of others who are out of a job. “Two Tramps in 
Mud Time” submits a report on several related aspects of the present 
(yet recurrent) difficulties of living. A doctrine now in vogue opposes a 
man’s splitting wood for the love of doing so; rather he should leave 
the job to a professional, an expert, on the ground of the latter’s need. 
And an amazing parallel dictum avers that no man should love the work 
in which he is engaged. Mr. Frost retorts: 

My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 

Only where love and need are one, 

And the work is play for mortal stakes, 

Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 


One Marxian critic, granting that Mr. Frost is truly a poet, has 
found in him an absence of views on industrialism, of disruption from 
scientific hypotheses, and of Freudianism, and fears that the lack, de- 
spite advantages, will prove in the long run deplorable. But is the de- 
ficiency genuine and fundamental? The poem quoted is surely an ex- 
ample of ideas applicable to industrialism. In typical half-humorous 
verses on the white-tailed hornet, a competent hawker “for flies about 
the kitchen door,” Mr. Frost examines the age-old doctrine of a basic 
distinction existing between man and animal, or in this instance, be- 
tween a man and an insect. Man makes mistakes because he has rea- 
soning power, and can choose, because he has consciousness; no wasp- 
creature of instinct should aim at a real fly and miss it, even if it errs 
with nail heads in the floor or pretends that a huckleberry is a fly. But 
put theory to the test of observation, and no longer is it true that 


To err is human, not to, animal. 


Mr. Frost therefore asks, “Won’t almost any theory bear revision ?” 
And he concludes modestly, 


Nothing but fallibility was left us [men], 
And this day’s work made even that seem doubtful. 
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Such a remark can scarcely be anything but an allusion to the latest 
science and psychology as well as to ancient dogma. 

Repeatedly the poet performs a service by his isolation of the traits 
and qualities of man, and by pondering on them in connection with the 
homely phenomena of grasshoppers, hens, woodchucks, bluebirds, the 
bark, leaves, and blossoms of trees. By so doing, he suggests, we may 
“take upon’s the mystery of things, as if we were God’s spies,” and in 
our own generation strive toward re-ascertaining the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life. Thus perhaps Freudianism becomes but a phase of a more 
all-embracing difficulty: how shall we deal sensibly and effectively with 
any misdirected regulation of the natural, of human nature? 


Nobody was ever meant 
To remember or invent 
What he did with every cent. 


In “Build Soil—A Political Pastoral” occur copious hints—some 
playful, some earnest—about naming names, about socialism and forms 
of government, about free-this-and-that, and the like. He rejects ex- 
tensive cultivation as any sound farmer, responsible to the future, in all 
the history of agriculture has done. “Build Soil” means intensive culti- 
vation. Common sense understands that there should be only born 
farmers for this work. 

It is a genial experience to perceive unexpected beauties in our sur- 
roundings, and to exchange understatements and unexpressed meanings 
with this representative of New Hampshire, to stand quietly with him on 
a secure height, seeing range rise beyond range toward the horizon. 


Epcar C. KNow.Ton. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY OFFICER 


Tue American Army IN France, 1917-1919. By Major General James G. Harbord. 
Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1936. Pp. xviii, 632. Illustrations and maps. $5.00. 
The top figures in the United States Army during the World War, 

John J. Pershing and Peyton C. March, and the Secretary of War, New- 

ton D. Baker, have given us the accounts of their participation in the 

great conflict. Colonel Palmer has written the part played by General 

Bliss. Now we have before us the latest but not the least interesting 

narrative by another one of the important commanders who took part in 

that great epic. 
On May 15, 1917, Major James G. Harbord, then a student at the 

Army War College, received a message to report to General Pershing 
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in the office of the Chief of Staff. On his arrival, Pershing told him sim- 
ply and directly: “I have been designated to go to France in command, 
and I wish you to go with me as chief of staff.” Thus did destiny bring 
renown to this warrior. 

Among the American army officers who took part in the War, Gen- 
eral Harbord had perhaps the most varied all around service. As 
Pershing’s Chief of Staff on two occasions, as commander of the Ma- 
rine Brigade at Belleau Woods, of the Second Division at Soissons, and 
as Commanding General of the Service of Supplies, he had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the War from all sides. About all these phases he wrote 
from personal experience and first-hand information. Beyond his experi- 
ences, he has drawn on the memoirs and writings of other important 
men: Pershing, President Wilson, Foch, Petain, Lloyd George, Sir 
Henry Wilson; many others besides are cited and quoted throughout 
the book. The working of the A. E. F. staff, the innumerable problems 
of an army preparing to fight in a foreign land three thousand miles of 
submarine-infested ocean from home; the tremendous task of supply- 
ing this army with equipment, supplies, and ammunition, are vividly 
described by General Harbord. He knew these things because so many 
of the problems presented by them confronted and depended on him 
for solution. The differences of opinion between the allied and the 
American commanders, the intrigues of diplomats and politicians, and, 
above all, Pershing’s almost superhuman efforts to create a separate 
American Army with an independent sector in which to operate are ably 
discussed from a very intimate and close vantage point. Being at his 
Commander’s elbow from the time they left the United States until _ 
the writer took command of the Marine Brigade on the eve of the fight 
at Belleau Woods, he knew as well as the Commander himself what 
was going on. His words convey to the reader the impression of one 
who speaks with authority. 

The general seems to have enjoyed his experiences in this great war, 
the successful prosecution of which, he clearly shows, we were utterly 
unprepared to undertake. His loyalty to Pershing pervades the pages of 
the book which, although repetitious at times, makes very interesting 
reading and contains much important information not published here- 
tofore. 


RB. O. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINES 


Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF THE Puiippines. By George A. Malcolm. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1936. Pp. xviii, 510. Illustrations and maps. $5.00. 


INDEPENDENCE: Motives, AND Prospects. By Grayson L. 

Kirk. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Pp. 236. $2.50. 

These two books are indeed valuable additions to the literature on 
the Philippine Islands, and their timeliness is commendable. Both au- 
thors are serious writers who have omitted no effort to go to the bot- 
tom of things to clarify issues. The writer of the first volume, a former 
Senior Justice of the Supreme Court of the Islands, has long been identi- 
fied with their problems and history as well as with the administration 
and interpretation of their laws. The second volume was written by a 
teacher in one of our well-known universities, a man who is an earnest 
student of the Philippine question and of the relation between the 
United States and its island possessions. 

The points of view of the two authors reflect their training and pre- 
vious experience. Judge Malcolm deals with the facts about the past and 
present of the islands as well: as their future possibilities. The book may 
be roughly divided into five sections. Four chapters comprising the first 
section deal with the land and the people. Nine chapters are devoted to 
the government and politics of the islands. Three more expound the 
finances, trade, and economic conditions. Philippine civilization requires 
six, while the relations with the United States and the future outlook 
take three more. Then there are interesting appendices containing the 
Philippine Commonwealth Law, the Constitution, the last message of 
the last governor-general, and the inaugural address of President 
Quezon. A good analytical index is provided. 

Professor Kirk puts some pertinent questions regarding our motives 
in granting independence to thirteen million subjects and then analyzes 
the situation in view of possible future developments: Is the United 
States wholly altruistic in granting independence? Where will the 
Philippines be after the Independence Act goes into effect? 

Both authors in the end indulge in pertinent speculations which fol- 
low from the close study of the many problems: political, economic, so- 
cial and cultural, which face the people. Both also see the menace of 
Japan looming in a not very distant future. Professor Kirk goes so 
far as to offer specific suggestions to amend, or in some way bring about 
reform in, the unfair existing act. 

The present reviewer sees with interest that the attention of scholars 
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is turning to our modern colonial problems, although with regret that it 
takes the imminent severance of our relations with them or some major 
catastrophe to attract such attention. Could we not deal with the prob- 
lems of our possessions with a view to remedying them before Congress, 
through motives altruistic or otherwise, decides to sever our connections 
with them? 

R. O. Rivera. 


PRESIDENTIAL DICTATORSHIP 


His Majesty THE Preswent or Braz: A Study of Constitutional Brazil. By 
Ernest Hambloch. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1936. Pp. ix, 252. 
$3.00. 

In this book Mr. Hambloch sets out to prove a double-barreled thesis. 
Disquieted by the Nazi, Fascist dictatorships in Europe, he is con- 
vinced that presidentialism engenders just as virulent and vicious a 
despotism. The political clothes of Latin American countries and par- 

ticularly of Brazil, cut as they are to a United States model, cover an 
effective dictatorship masquerading as democracy. He is impartial in 
his attack on the presidentialist system : on the frontispiece labeled “Des- 
pot’s Domain” only Canada is omitted by name and outline from the 
map of the Americas. As he aptly phrases it, “the strife for blood- 
stained presidential thrones in Latin America is nothing but a feud be- 
tween the local Obrenovitchs and the local Karageorgevitchs. The dif- 
ference between the United States and Latin America in that respect 
is merely one of degree and not of kind.” 

As a corollary to that thesis he is equally convinced that the English 
parliamentary form of government is the panacea for the ills, not only of 
Latin American countries but of the United States as well. He points 
to Brazil as a vivid example of what happens to a country which throws 
overboard the parliamentary form in favor of the despotic republican 
system. As the climax to his argument he quotes with evident approval 
the remark made by Rojas Paul, president of Venezuela, when he 
learned of the downfall of the Brazilian monarchy: “That is the end 
of the only republic that ever existed in America.” The origins of 
Brazil’s present-day troubles are to be sought in the defects of her polit- 
ical régime. 

In proving his thesis Mr. Hambloch is not too concerned with his- 
torical accuracy. His unqualified approval of the parliamentary system 
under the Empire is unspoiled by any reference to the crescendo of 
protest against the dictatorship practiced by Dom Pedro under the 
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guise of that parliamentary form. No mention is made of the attitude 
of ministers who had served under the genial Dom Pedro, men of high 
calibre such as Eusebio de Queiroz, José de Alencar, and Silveira 
Martins. He is convinced that the form of government makes the na- 
tion, not the nation the government. With his insight into the Brazilian 
“people” limited very largely to the commercial and cultured circles 
characteristic of a city such as Rio de Janeiro, he deems the nation 
“sufficiently grown up to be able to think for itself,” and yet he is puz- 
zled over the fatal ineptitude which permits the continuance of pres- 
idential dictatorship. 

When he touches on Brazilian finances, he speaks with greater ac- 
curacy. By virtue of his connection as commercial attaché of the British 
legation, he has had ample opportunity to accumulate information on 
contemporary transactions. The chapters on the economic aspects of Bra- 
zilian administration during the last two decades, therefore, are of real 
value. 

The book is a stimulating one. It is written with verve and clever 
turn of phrase; superlatives of condemnation or approval, chiefly the 
former, are piled one upon the other ; and brilliance sometimes illumines 
a page. It is a clever book, written by a man possessed of an idée fixe, 
one that must be read with considerable discrimination on the part of the 
reader. 

Aan K. MANCHESTER. 


OUR FIRST DISTINGUISHED MAN OF LETTERS 


Tue Lire oF WasurincTON Irvinc. By Stanley T. Williams. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1935. Two volumes. Pp. xxi, 551; 445. $15.00. 

Not long after the death of Washington Irving a nephew, Pierre M. 
Irving, brought out a life-and-letters combination of the old school, 
with a handy amount of information couched in a pleasant and smooth 
style. The epistles by the author of The Sketch Book contained in the 
work were often entertaining, informative, and almost invariably marked 
by a finished style—the supreme accomplishment of their author. As a 
result this nepotal opus became the standard biography of our first dis- 
tinguished man of letters, and continued to enjoy that distinction until 
Professor Stanley T. Williams, of Yale University, published last year 
his two-volume Life of Washington Irving. During the long period 
which elapsed between 1864, the date of Pierre Irving’s final volume, 
and 1935, perspective has changed, time has gnawed at the reputation 
of Irving’s sketches, tales, and biographies, and research has unearthed 
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much new material—particularly in the way of letters and notebooks. 
Mr. G. S. Hellman, for example, has edited a long series of important 
letters which passed between Irving and his friend Henry Brevoort, 
and Professor Williams himself has thrown into print a surprisingly 
large number of notebooks, diaries, and similar materials, most of 
which added new information or changed older opinions in regard to 
details. 

It is this last-mentioned type of source material which Professor Wil- 
liams has employed with special purpose in preparing his recent biog- 
raphy, for he has discovered the fact that Irving’s letters present too 
frequently a rationalized or sentimentalized treatment of the original 
notebook facts. In regard to himself, as well as to the courts of the 
Alhambra, the adventures of Columbus, or the festivities attendant upon 
a celebration of Christmas, Irving was a man of “sensibility,” whose 
statements when prepared for a reader were often glossed with mother- 
of-pearl. But notebook jottings and diary entries—especially those of 
Irving—are apt to present an array of facts which often defy neat 
order and the generalizing power which makes for easy reading, and 
at times The Life of Washington suffers the natural result. The present 
reviewer must confess to being in doubt, for example, as to some of 
the chronology in Chapter XI, and he is not quite sure whether he 
picked out the proper date for Irving’s final biography of Goldsmith. 

But, in general, this natural difficulty, while apt to bother at times 
the so-called general reader, will not affect the type of person for whom 
Professor Williams’s study is intended. The scholar will rejoice in its 
detailed exactness, its full documentation, its elaborate arguing of minor 
points in notes, and its appendix of supplementary studies of many of 
Irving’s works. Here the student will find marshalled together the facts 
and theories about Irving’s literary career, his troubles with his Eng- 
lish publisher, his second and little-known love affair with Emily Fos- 
ter, his trips and studies in Spain, his activities as an old-fashioned 
diplomat, and so on. So full are the details in regard to all the prob- 
lems of Irving’s biography and the scholarship pertaining to the study 
of his writings that it is impossible to lay one’s finger on any part and 
say, “Here the author has made the greatest contribution.” A slight 
preference for the sections dealing with Spanish sources over those 
discussing the German ones may perhaps be felt, but it would be diffi- 
cult to establish a firm basis for such a choice. 

Where the matter of literary taste alone is involved there will al- 
ways be an opportunity for argument. Professor Williams in estimat- 
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ing the present value of Irving’s performance as a writer has leaned 
far in the direction opposite that of nephew Pierre, whose opinions 
were frequently colored by the ties of family and the tremendous repu- 
tation which Irving enjoyed in his heyday. No one can say that any of 
his lucubrations is overrated in the present biography. Indeed, an old- 
fashioned lover of the more sentimental sketches or the life of Gold- 
smith may feel that Professor Williams is a bit too shy of appreciation 
—just as the opposite type of reader may wonder at the statement 
that Irving “felt the influence of the frontier to be perhaps the greatest 
single influence” in American psychology before 1890. But these mat- 
ters belong to the realm in which no critic can ever satisfy every reader. 
And Irving’s works are, alas, too often “dated”—the product of a “be- 
nignant temper,” as Bryant called it, which is as old-fashioned as the 
quiet Sunday-afternoon-in-the-country style which made that temper 
seers more real than it often was. 

When Bryant finished his address on Irving in 1860 he remarked 
that others would eventually give the world a “bolder, more vivid, and 
more exact” portrait of the man. These adjectives are eminently fit to 
be applied te Professor Williams’s biography—a work which will prob- 
ably remain the definitive study of Washington Irving. This new bi- 
ography is another step forward in advancing the study of American 
literature from the Grosart stage. 
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It’s easy to telephone, but there’s 
nothing easy about giving you good 
telephone service. It takes many thou- 
sands of trained employees to do that. 

A considerable part of this work is 
handled by the Central Office men. 
Their job is to safeguard service—to 
prevent trouble from getting a start. 
They are constantly testing lines, cir- 
cuits, switchboards and other equip- 
ment—working with outside repair 
men—performing the thousand and 
one tasks that keep things running 
right and prevent their going wrong. 
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Skilled maintenance men guard your tele- 
phone service day and night. As a result of 
their vigilance, both local and long distance 
calls go through more quickly and accurately. 


This work goes on twenty-four hours 
a day—every day in the year. 

The “trouble shooters”’ of the Bell 
System work quickly, effectively be- 
cause of careful training and long 
experience. Their loyalty, skill and 
resourcefulness are a priceless tradi- 
tion of the telephone business. 

It is no accident that your tele- 
phone goes along for so many months 
without trouble of any kind. The Bell 
System gives this country the most 
efficient, reliable telephone service in 
the world. 


Bell Telephone System 
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HE telephone directory is 
Tine nation’s calling list. Mil- 
lions of people refer to it daily 
— in homes and offices and in 
public pay stations. It is the 
busiest book — it plays a part 
in countless activities. 

For the names in the tele- 
phone book are more than 
names. They are friendships 
and homes and families. They 
are bridge parties and golf 
games—business successes— 
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buyers and sellers of wheat or 
pins or skyscrapers. 

More than 12,000,000 
names are listed in the direc- 
tories of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell System. You 
can go straight to any one of 
these millions. of people — 
easily, quickly and economi- 
cally — by telephone. 


The classified directory is an impor- 
tant feature of your telephone book. 
It is a handy buying guide—a quick, 
easy way to find “Where To Buy It.” 
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— or pleasure may 
take you along strange roads 
and to strange places. But the 
lines to home are never broken. 
Day and night—north, south, 
east and west—you are in touch 
by telephone. 

The privilege of talking with 
almost any one, any time, any- 
where is distinctly American. 
Service in this country is not 
limited to large cities, thickly 
populated centers or certain 
hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones 


in the world, more than 50% 
are in the United States—con- 
nected with the Bell telephone 
in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the 
number of telephones in relation 
to population, with 13 for every 
hundred people. The average for 
Europe is less than three. 

Universal service in this coun- 
try did not just happen. It has 
been made possible by <=, 
the development of # 
the Bell System over \ 
the past half-century. 
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“I telephoned four girls, two stores 
and the florist in about thirty 
minutes. There’s my luncheon 
arranged and off my mind.” 

The telephone puts the world 
at your finger-tips. It is a quick, 
dependable messenger in time of 
need—a willing helper in scores 
of household duties. 
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In office and home, these oft- 
repeated words reveal its value 
—‘“T don’t know what I’d do 
without the telephone.” 


A telephone extension upstairs, 
beside the bed, is a great 
convenience at small © 
cost. Saves steps and 
time—insures privacy. 
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W. L. ELKINS, C. P. A. GEORGE T. DURHAM, C. P. A. 


ELKINS & DURHAM 
Certified Public Accountants 
Richmond, Virginia 


Members of 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
VIRGINIA SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


We make a specialty of College and University accounting 
and invite inquiries regarding accounting problems from 
officials of such institutions. 


NORFOLK: HISTORIC SOUTHERN PORT 
By THomAs J. WERTENBAKER 


This history of Norfolk is more than a local chronicle; it is a study of 
Southern commerce in competition with the northern centers. How Nor- 
folk rose to be the greatest commercial port of the colonies, how it was 
destroyed and rebuilt during the Revolution, how its commerce was 
strangled by the Embargo and War of 1812, how it fell behind its north- 
ern rivals as Piedmont Virginia turned against its deepwater port, how 
devastation again checked its growth during and after the Civil War, 
and how the extraordinary impetus caused by the World War revived 
its pre-Revolutionary importance is told from the larger viewpoint of 
Southern History. The story is vivid with the flavor of intimate details 
and the atmosphere of each period of the city’s existence. 

Contents: Colonial Days and Colonial Ways; Down to the Sea in Ships; The 
Maelstrom of Revolution; The Phoenix of the Elizabeth; Coercion—Peaceful and 
Otherwise; The Town and Its People; Strangled Commerce; The Fall Line Block- 
ade: Pestilence and War; The Mailed Fist; The Black Cloud; The New Order; A 
Half-Century of Growth; Mars Moulds a Great City; The Present and the Future. 

Price $4.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, N. C. 
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THE FERNS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
By Huco LEanper BLomQuist $2.00 


An indispensable book for those interested in the out-of-doors, 

for nature study, garden enthusiasts, high school and college 

ae and botany, as well as for the amateur and professional 
tanist. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Avice M. BaLpwin $3.50 


A study of ecclesiastical thought and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in the New England of Revolutionary 
times. 


TRAILING TRADE A MILLION MILES 
By James A. THomMas $3.50 


A second book by the author of A Pioneer Tobacco Merchant in 
the Orient, deals with his observations and reflections upon ex- 
periences in the many countries he visited. Of special appeal to 
those concerned with international relations, commerce, trade 
routes, and goodwill. 


TAMBO AND BONES 

By Cart WitTKe $2.50 

Professor of History in Ohio State University. 

A history of the American minstrel stage from the days of the 
earliest black face performers in the late 1700’s through the rise 
and decline of minstrelsy in the nineteenth century. While the 
book is a contribution to the history of the theatre and to Ameri- 
can social history, it also brings back memories of famous knights 
of the burnt cork and the glory of the old Southern stage, as well 
as dealing with its present day revival in the movies and the radio. 


THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By KENNETH Boyp 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importance written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
By Merte E. Curt1 $3.50 
Associate Professor of History in Smith College. 
The most complete and penetrating analysis of the peace movement 
in the first forty-five years of its activities that has yet been 
written. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 
By Westey M. GeweuR 
Professor of History in American University. 
A localized treatment of the first popular religious movement 
in American life. Indispensable not only for the origins of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in the South, but 
also for the integration of religion in that region. 


Catalog on Request 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS DURHAM, N. C. 
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Cultivated People 


read 


The Sewanee Review 


A QUARTERLY OF LIFE AND LETTERS 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW is_ widely 
SERS j recognized as a literary review of unusual 
1 5 distinction. It is the oldest quarterly of 


its kind in the United States. Preserving the fine 
temper of Southern culture and refinement, it is 
concerned with the best that has been and is being 
written in Europe and America. 


It is never merely clever, 
or controversial, 
or prejudiced. 

It appeals to people 
of discernment, 
of intelligence, 
of culture. 


Its essays by distinguished writers are 
marked by a tone of quality. 
Its reviews are thoughtful and balanced. 


@ The subscription price for one year is $3.00; the 
single copy sells for 75c. 


@ Subscribe to-day for yourself or for a friend. 
ADDRESS : 


The Sewanee Review 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


When you think 


FANCY ICES BLOCK CREAM 


of Bread, think of Blue Ribbon 
Golden Krust Ice ("ream 
DURHAM ICE CREAM 
COMPANY, INC. 
For sale by 
all Grocers We make any color lots for 
Frat and Sorority 
Banquets 
Puone L-963 
PASCHALL’S BAKERY 
121 North Duke Street MAIN at DUKE 
DURHAM, N. C. 
The William and Mary 
Hispanic American Quarterly 
Historical Review 


James A. RoBERTSON 
Joun Tate LANNING 
Editors 


For the promotion of 
good will among the 
American family of na- 
tions through a better 
understanding of their 
mutual history. 


Published Quarterly 
$4.00 a Year 


Back Files Available at 
$5.00 per Volume. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
DuruaM, N. C. 


HistoricaL MaGAZzIne 


Published by the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


EDITORS 
Joun Sruart Bryan 
President William and Mary College 


E. G. Swem 
Librarian William and Mary College 


The purpose of the Quarterly is to 
print new information relating to the 
history of Virginia. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


Subscription, $4.00 
Single Copy, $1.00 


| | 


Although no complete back files of THe 
Soutu ATLANTIC QuARTERLY are available, 
we have full sets from January, I9QII, 
to date. Also a few miscellaneous issues 
previous to that date. 


We offer back files of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DURHAM, N. C. 


J. SOUTHGATE & SON 


Insurance 


DURHAM, N. C. 


ECOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


(Issued ie the auspices of the Ecological Society of America) 
Editors: A. S. Pearse and C. F. Korstian, Duke University. 


A quarterly raaney devoted to the publication of original researches of ecological 
interest from the entire field of biological science. The journal will work in close co- 
operation with ECOLOGY and will undertake the publication of papers of from 25 to 
100 printed pages in length while ECOLOGY will continue to specialize on papers of 
about 20 printed pages or less. 

The board of editors will be glad to consider thoroughly scientific manuscripts 
which deal with any aspect of ecological investigation broadly interpreted and includ- 
ing community studies, — physiology, phenology, oceanography, biogeography, 
and ecological data from such practical fields as horticulture, agroecology, economic 
entomology, forestry and fisheries, but will not include papers dealing primarily with 
economic problems. 

Published in March, June, September, and D ber 


SUBSCRIPTION: $6.00 THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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